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Columbia Coliege 


New York, September 7, 1894. 
“The selections of Arrowsmith and Whicher’s 
Latin Readings seem to me to be admirably made 
and to be fully equivalent to the first five books of 
the Gallic War, and I shall be glad to accept them 
as such from students presenting themselves for ad- 
mission to this College. In fact, it seems to me that 
such a substitution would be in every way to the ad- 
vantage of the candidate, as being likely to give him 
in his early study of Latin a genuine interest in the 
language, and a taste for the study of its literature. 
In bringing out a book of this nature the publishers 
are directly encouraging a broader and more liberal 
training for the preparatory student, as well as doing 
something to lighten the task and relieve the monot- 
ony of the teacher ” H. T. Peck, 
Professor of Latin in Columbia College. 
Arrowsmith and Whicher’s First Latin Readings. By R. 
Arrowsmith, Professor of Latix a d Greek, 'eachers’ Col- 
lege, New York; and G. M. Whicher, Instructor in Clas- 
sics, Packer Institu'e, Brooklyn, N. Y., $1.25. The report 
of the Latin Conference of the Committee of Ten favors for 
first readings in Latin, authors whos- works have a general 
interest and a close relation to the life and customs of the 
Roman people. This book meets the Committee’s require- 
ments. All who are engaged in Latin preparatory work will 


be interested in examining it. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Introduced into the best schools for supplementary reading, 


HISTORICAL "TALES 


(SCHOOL EDITION.) 


THE ROMANCE OF REALITY 


By CHARLES Morris, author of “Half-Hour Series,” Tales 
from the Dramatists,” etc. Four Volumes. 


AMERICA, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY. 


12mo. Full Cloth, 75 cents per volume, 








In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites 
from twenty-five to thirty-two stirring events in the annals 
of the respective nations. The tales gathered within these 
'charming volumes have at once the attractiveness of the 
| novel and the merit of truth. “The Romance of Reality,” 
the sub-title of the work, admirably indicates its character, 
for within its pages may be found grouped the sum of those 
romantic and eventful incidents which form the pith of the 
history of the leading modern nations, and many of which 
a long been favorites in popular lore. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


| 715-717 MARKET STREET, 
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using Dixon’s ‘‘ AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


ICAN GRAPHITE,” mention N. Y. SCHOOL 
worth double the money. 


PEER RRR ARORA 


CONCERNING LEAD-PENCILS. 


Sometimes it is a brittle lead, sometimes it is cross-grained wood, some- 
times it is simply a bit of grit in the lead. No matter what it is it is always 
annoying to teachers or pupils. One instance of this kind makes no difference 
but when multiplied as it always is in schools where cheap and inferior pencils 
are used, it means an atmosphere charged with nervousness, and consequent 
ill health to every pupil and teacher exposed to it. 

Have you never noticed with what ease and comfort you write when 


smooth and evenly graded. There is no grit and nothing to irritate the tired 
or delicate nerves of teachers or pupils. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
ROCIO IO OR ROR ARR 


AAA 


PenciLs ?_ It is because the leads are so 


If not familiar with Dixon's ‘‘AMER- 
JourNAL and send 16 cents for samples 


MHA HORAGK 
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EMER & AMEND, 
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the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


j Chemicals avd Chemical Glass Ware. 
/ Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National Schvol Furn 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 
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The Densmore, ‘The World's Greatest 
Typewriter.” 

Lightest touch 

which means 


least fatigue. 


With fewer 
parts than 
others at- 
tains more 
ends. 





The_ material 
and adeemattte insure durability. 


Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 


Everything necessary for | 





FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon 
ials from leading concerns. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 



















Frick’s Automatic Electric 
Program Clocks. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


? Send for full information regarding their success 
ful use in 
PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- 
MIES, COLLEGES, FACTORIES, 
for running ELEVATORS, Etc. 
Any number of programs are automatically given in 


any bumber of departments whether the departments 
are all in one or a number of buildings. 


All Classes of Comgicts PROGRAM PLANTS 
INSTALLED 


Satisfactory results guaranteed. 
FRED FRICK, M’fr., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
Lock Box 81. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when commmementing with advertisers. 








Simplicity «. Complexity. 
Hammond Type Shuttle. Y | 
EXACT SIZE, yf 





The cut shown above is an illustration of the simplicity of the 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


the shuttle containing 90 characters. The engraving of all these characters on one piece is a radical || 
departure from the proven impracticability of the “* type-bar” plan so far as evenness and uniform | 
writing is concerned, and insures what cannot be obtained by any other means, namely— 


PERFECT AND PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 


In addition to this the writing of any language is rendered possi>le by the inferchangeaéi!i 
type shuttles, one shuttle being readily substituted for another in a few seconds. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


‘'y of the | 


1} 403-405 East 62nd Street, New York. 














New YORK. 








Criterion and Parabolon Magic Lanterns 


and Stereopticons. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light inte wohangentie, 
Microscope, Vertical, Polariscope and other attachments 


Views of World's Fair, Art, Scripture and other subje: cts for Profit- 
abie Public Lectures or priv ateuse. Catalogues free. 


pa B. COLT & co 16 Beekman Street, New York. 


*9 189 La Salle Street, Chicago, IN. 










For Christmas or | 
Anniversary Gift. 


cTaAsen 


Send for Catalogue. 
G. W. Sinnons & Co.., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


OPFN, 


NOTHING SO UNIQUE 
AND ACCEPTAB! E AND 
A SOURCE OF SUCH 
PERMANENT SATISFAC 
TION 4S A 





| J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wali Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
| 9 West 14th St., New York. 


99 Send 2c. for catalogue | 
illustrating 18 styles of 
Folding Bath Tubs. Im- 





SE BARNES’ INK. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., N.Y. 





(With Cabinet or eater.) 


Gas, Gasoline or Kerosene Burners. 


‘* Mosely 











proved Water 

7 ruple Force 

Strictly I. Id ruple oree 
Sanitary. oO in Pumps, & 


For School or Institute Use. 


White Enamel, Zinc or 
Copper lined. 





Bath Tub 


MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO. | 
“M’? 161 S. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


New YORK : 
7 W. 14th St. 


‘SONG TREASURES 


is a well-known and popular book of which thous- 
| ands of copies have been sold. Themesand words 
; are appropriate for school or institute use. Nature, 
RIVERSIDE, | the Se«sons, the Ho Our Creator, etc., are set 

o-. to beautiful music. any favorites which never 
grow old and other charming new ones. Nicely 
printed, durably bound. Only 15 cents each. 
Special rates for quantities. 


BEST PRIMARY SONGS 


is our new book, now ready, containing about 100 
of the best sons for the lower rades that it was 
possible to find. One teacher hastaken 5 copies. 
ttractive cover, and well printed and bound. 
Sample 15 cents. Low rates for quantities. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


PITTSBURGH, 


BOsTON : 
88 Diamond st. 325 W asbgn St. 









Musica), far sounding, and bly satis 
factory Bells for schools, Fe Ag & 


WEEE Trot, for: ‘Ts26" 


1826. 
Description and prices on application 





" BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


opposed hs BELLS 


Best @redec Copper and ‘Tin 
Free. Name this paper 





School, College & Academy 
\Price and Terms 








Ji SIERDROOK Ss aes 


No. aa Standard School Numbers. 


333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


SS TEESE sn EP ESNTSS.q ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Jobe st, & L 
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FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 


value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


desired amount. 








upon request. 


has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
prices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 


his ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue o#/y until our stock is reduced to the 

We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 
Possible purchasers should communicate with us zmmedtatel/y and secure circular No. 

620 just issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /ree to science teachers 





| Investigate the QUEEN “ ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection 


Lanterns. | 





QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Numerous Worvp’s Fair Awarps, 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEIESIESSOSESC CESS 


NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 





AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ 
34 Woodlawn Av 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION £934 Woodtaws 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREA 


selections. Can't afford to enroll poor teachers—wants the dest. 
aggregating ®2,561,650.00. Constant vaczncies, 








CHARGES NO REGISTRATION 


has been secured, but uses great care in its 
We have filled 3846 positions at salaries 
Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Props., 2 West 14th St., NEW YORK CITY. | 





“6 AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY occurred in our school and must be filled 

at once.” Scores of such letters come 
to us through the months of July, August and September. Do not miss these opportuni 
ties of securing a satisfactory position. Hand Kook free. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, EVERETT O. FISK & 


COMPANY. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.; 803 Twelfth Street. Washington, D. C.; ; 
7o Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IJII.; 131 Third Street, Portland. Ore.; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can.; 120% South Spring Sueet, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI. OHIO 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “eiitngo 


Chicago 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 











FEE, postage only, until after a position | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 

| Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
tso Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Yor« Crry. 


__ AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Protessors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 
Mrs. M J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreieu Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 








For larger calaries, or change of location, address 
| Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis,Minn, 








ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. 5S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH STREET, N, Y. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers ts invited. , 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates, Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register xow, Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 


Assists 





, is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and 


i thing, but if 
tells you about them that Sadued tochnommens 


is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends Po . 
you, that is more. Ours Recommends 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
PRESIDENTS Tye Sze 


An Agency 





engravings, 16x- 
the Presidents with 
AND autographs and “ The Ladies of 

the White House.” Se. each. 


WIVES Agents wanted. 


Puritan Publishing Company, Bostox, Mass. 





The Chautauqua College, a department of the 
Chautauqua System, distinct from the Reading Circle, 
offers the reguiar college curriculum or special col- 
lege and preparatory courses to students at home. by 
a system of correspondence with professors in leading 
colleges. Addres- John H. Daniels, Executive Secre- 
tary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, O., 


begins 70th year Sept.3. Board, tu- 
ition, furnished room, and books, $2 80 to $3.00 a week: 
total cost, $135 a year; 8 courses ; no saloons ; cheapest, 


safest, best. Catalogue free. 
W.A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 
A GENTLEMAN, with some mopey and more 
push, may secure an interest in one of the oldest 
educational] institutions in New England. Address 
EpvucatTion, Box 167, Boston, Mass. 


IN HASTE WANTED, a principal for 
e a Southern, colored Normal 
School, of ten teachers aud 
six hundred pupils. Should be a classical normal 
aduate from Oswego or some New England normal, 
ut an experienced man, married, protestant, good 
disciplinarian. well endorsed man from otber normal 
school coasidered, superintending only, Salary #800 
and home, ten months. Place for wife as assistant 
teacher at $40, home etc., and traveling expenses. 
Teachers in vicinity of New York preferred. 
Otner positions open. if you can take a better pos- 
ition write to 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


H, S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


61 E. Ninth St., NEW YORK. 

TEACHE First-class positions are often vacant late in 
RS Alb, the season, and employers of teachers seeking 

the best avai/ab/e candidates turn immediately to some reliable bureau. 

THe New York EpvucarionaL BureEAvU enjoys an excellent reputation, 

is widely known, fills good positions, and works honestly for its patrons, 














CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


THe CorTINA METHOD. 
Spanish in W Lessons. 1!ith Edition. 
Ingles en 20 Lecciones. 4th Edition. 
Frances en W Lecciones. Ja Press. 
| AMPaRO—Spanish Novel anuo ated in English. 
edition. 53 cents. 
AmPARO—In Spanish and English. 2ndedition 75 cts. 
EL InpDtano—Spanish Comedy, annotated in English. 
| §th edition. 40 cents. 
| EL InptaNo—In Spanish and English. 4thed. 50 cents. 
| DEPUES DE La Liuvia. 3d ed. annot'd in English., Sets. 
| VERBOs EsPANOLES. 4thed All the Spanish verbs, d#cts. 
| MODELOs Para Cartas. 13th edition. 4 cents. 
| “CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for Catalogue 
| of the largest stock of choice Spanish books in the 
| United States. Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, 
| and Colleges. 


CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St., New York. 


APPLETONS’ 


Cloth. $1.50 
2.00 


3rd 





Graded 
Lists for 
School Li- 
braries, and Topical 


Perhaps you can consider a better position, or know where a teacher is 
wanted. If so write full particulars to the manager of this Bureau. No 
room to print endorsements or places filled here ; these can be sent you. 
Let us hear from you. 


The New York Educational Bureau, 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager. 61 East NINTH STREET. 


Lists for teachers’, 


LIBR A RY students’, and readers 


reference. Should be 


LISTS in the hands of every book- 


buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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Druggists or by mail, $1. 


who work either mentally or bodily. 


scriptive pamphlet free. 


What Is Vitalized Phosphites ? 


It is the production (of a distinguished physician and chemust) from the ox-biain and- wheat germ, An essential food to all 
It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaming life_and energy. It restores those 
who have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, prevents debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 


For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brain workers. De- 


Be sure the label has this signaturejay~ 


Prepared by THE F. CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 25th St., New York. 





WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH CRADE 


e® COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 
WY soeCiAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 


CALIFORNIA 
MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


Their BREAKFAST COCOA, 
if} Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
is made without the use of Alkalies 
- he oe Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 

tely pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one cent -Y _— 


SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS 
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FURNITURE TRUST 
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R. M. TRUAX. 


63 Fifth Ave., Cor. 13th St., NEW YORK, 
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A Ionic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the 
Best Remedy for relieving 
‘Mental and Nervous Ex- 
‘haustion; and where the 
system has become debili- 
tated by disease, it acts as 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, ‘a general tonic and vita- 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, GO4E.-F., 


35!, GOIE.F., 170, . 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 9! John Street, NEW YORK. 





A Large Concern 





Offers many advantages to its customers. The magnitude 9 


of its operations lowers the prices of its goods and simplifies 
buying by concentrating it in one house. 
A large and old concern has a reputation to sustain and will not risk dis- 
satisfaction by being either careless or grasping. . 
The catalogue of just such a concern may be had by addressing 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING C 





Sor all School Supplies. 
+ 65S Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








Remington ‘Typewriter. 


ACCURACY IN SPELLING, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, ETC., HABIT- 
UAL NEATNESS OF WORK, CLOSE OBSERVATION, AND THE USE 
OF TERSE AND VIGOROUS LANGUAGE ARE PROMOTED BY 
THE WRITING MACHINE BETTER THAN BY ANY OTHER MEANS. 





The Simplicity of Design and Excellence of Construction of the Rem- 
ington make it unrivaled for use in the Schoolroom. 





Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, | 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 


cating with advertisers. 


? lizer, affording sustenance 
‘to both brain and body. 

‘Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
| and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
|and general derangement of the cerebral 


|and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





—_ | Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


takes, and keeps, the position of a 
household indispensable. For the skin 
chapped by east winds and coal dust, 
or chafed by the friction of rough 
linen, or pimpled by impure secre- 
tions, it offers a safe and pleasant 
corrective. For removing scurf from 
the scalp and promotion of uniform 
healthfulness of the cuticle, it is in- 
valuable in the nursery. Unlike most 
medicated soap, it is bland, lathering 
readily, and in odor recalls the breath 
of balsamic woods. 
—MarkIion HARLAND. 


** | | Packer's Tar Soap has a wonderful sooth- 
ing and healing influence, and its use is really de- 
lightful.”"—/ournal ef Health, | eA 
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What Motive? 

In the month of September of this year over 300,000 
teachers stood before expectant groups of pupils. Vari- 
ous motives will actuate these men and women. 

There will be a large number who have just emerged 
from colleges, normal schools, or academies ; they are 
more or less in debt for the instruction they have re- 
ceived. In many cases the struggle for an education 
has been a most severe one ; there has been close econ- 
omy and yet there has been privation ; there have been 
long vigils over text-books ; there has been an expen- 
diture that has outrun the savings possibly of years. 
So that the school is taken, in the first instance, as the 
readiest means of clearing off pecuniary obligations. 
The wages offered are to be sacrificed on the altar of 
Debt, 

When one is in debt he will give his mind to some 
occupation whereby to clear himself. It is unfortunate 
for the schools that the doors are opened so readily by 
officials to those whose only motive is money. There 
is a distinction to be drawn here between one who has 
entered on teaching to make it a life business and one 
who enters on it until something else turns up. Both 
may be graduates from the same class, but the former 
looks at his money far differently from the latter. Near- 
ly all our great men (by which we mean office-holders 
in general) were teachers perforce ; they must have 
money ; they knew enough to teach school in the way 
it was usually done, and that placed them in charge of 
fifty or more immortal beings for atime. But in most 
cases they despised the work. 

A large number have selected teaching as a means 
of making a living. Not that they have special talents 
or tastes, but from the necessity of a permanent occupa- 
tion that becomes apparent to all as soon as their men- 
tal and physical powers have matured. The world 
presses on all of us mightily ; sometimes at a very early 
age it lays a heavy load on us. One selects the work 
of a carpenter, another that of a merchant, another that 
of a physician, another that of a teacher. 

This may be looked at from different points of view 
No man can select the work of an artist in this way. 
There must be special fitness to produce the painting 
or the sculpture. It was formerly thought that the min- 
ister should wait for a “call” before he entered upon 
preaching, but of late years less has been heard of this 
as a determining feature. But teaching is quite differ- 
ent from any mechanical pursuit. When the question 
of a life occupation comes up, before teaching is select- 
ed one’s fitness should be considered before the mind’s 
tribunal with conscientious thoroughness. 

Does not teaching demand something more than 
scholarship ? Is there not a positive need of a desire 
to be one of the forces to benefit and improve man- 
kind, Certain it is, that from the very earliest moments 
of the world’s history it has been seen that the power 
existed in one human being to operate on the destiny of 
another, As the centuries have gone on it has been ap- 
parent that certain ones possessed this power and they 
have been installed as teachers—here the word teacher 
is used broadly. And at this time there is a pretty well 












settled belief in the minds of thinking people that na- 
tions prosper if they have able teachers. And there is 
a growing opinion that only men and women of special 
fitness should be put in the teacher’s place in the 
school-rooms. Such persons are not actuated by the 
desire for money, nor by the pressure for a life occupa- 
tion. They teach because of the joy there is in seeing 
human beings rise to higher levels ; they comprehend the 
serious problems that arise when man is in a low con- 
dition ; they see that the effort for advancement is not 
of man’s origination, They feel themselves allied with 
the Creator in his efforts to redeem mankind. 

Such men may have desires for property and occupa- 
tion, for these are implanted in all of us, but they are 
subordinated to a high and noble purpose to act as a 
light bearer in the world. So that a young man fresh 
from college with a debt on his shoulders, may rank 
high in spite of his debt, or he may allow that debt to 
make a day laborer of him. If at the end of a day he 
feels he has $1.45 more in his pocket he is a drudge ; 
if he feels as the pupils file past him at night and look 
up in his face that he has placed each on a higher plane 
mentally and morally, he has the satisfaction an angel 
might feel who has performed a work of mercy. 

What shall be the motive that actuates the teacher ; 
the main motive, the propelling motive? This is the 
question the teacher should examine himself upon ; if 
he acts upon low motives he will do low teaching, and 
his reward will be of a low nature. He may properly 
demand a good price for hisservices; there is no reward 
too great for one who teaches with right motives. Nor 
should any teacher confozend motives with feelings. 
That one likes children is not a sufficient reason for 
teaching ; or that one is a good person. ‘Thousands of 
the latter are very incompetent. The motive that 
should actuate is the desire to place the child on a higher 
moral and mental plane. Conscious of possessing this 
power, conscious of wishing to do the child good, a man 
or woman may move in the school-room day after day 
and do a kind of work that none but such as they can 
perform. 


> 


The programs of a good many meetings of teachers 
have been scanned, and in none of them is a discussion 
prepared on “How county school superintendents 
should obtain office.” There is not a thinking teacher 
that believes the Democratic or Republican convention 
is the body to pick him out, Let this subject receive 
attention at teachers’ meetings. If Dr. W. T. Harris 
would state just how much is paid the county superin- 
tendents, it would be easy to say how much money was 
wasted by dividing the sum by 2; but that would not 
show the immense loss there is to the fifteen millions of 
children. 


> 


The end of education :--To think ; to reason; to feel 
nobly ; to see the relations of things; to put the ages 
together in their grand progress; to trace causes; to 
prophesy results ; to discern the sources of power; to 
find true beginnings instead of unknowable causes; to 
perceive the moral as governing the intellectual, and 
both as dominating the material; to discern the lines 
along which humanity is moving, and distinguish them 
from the eddies of the day.—7Z. 7. Munger. 
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How Shall the Child Study ? 


(Report tothe superintendent of schools, Cincinnati, of a special committee 
appointed to consider this question, Mr. G. A. Carnahan, chairman.) 

To this question we may perhaps give a partial answer 
by saying that the child should study— 

1) With the proper aim and intelligence. 

t} Under proper direction and teaching. 

(3) Under proper conditions. 

In offering a word on each of these headings we may 
note briefly : 

1. That the child is an organism developing from 
within outward, and the aim in its study and education 
is the evolution of all its faculties and capacities, and 
their discipline and training so as to bring out power 
and culture, and especially character building and virtue. 
The acquisition of knowledge merely, though important, 
should not be the main or sole object of education. 

2. That the process of growth and development in its 
true form is slow and in many cases almost insensiblein 
children, and cannot be measured by any positive stand- 
ards ; hence anxiety for definite and immediate results 
at stated times is apt to make the character of study 
and teaching narrow and formalized. Education should 
be broad and directed to a// the powers of the mind, 
and the constant use of the mere carrying memory in 
rote and routine work should be discouraged. 

3. That the first point to be secured in study and ed- 
ucation is activity and concentration of mind. The sub- 
jects presented must, if possible, involve interest, curi- 
osity, novelty, romance, or whatever will stir the nature 
of the child. The presentation should be graphic and 
pictorial. The method should always be to elicit and 
insure self-help. The Socratic method of interrogation 
and suggestion should be used to set going, change the 
direction, limit, or make more distinct and critical the 
thought of the child as he evolves his own knowledge 
with just so much, or rather so little, aid as is absolutely 
necessary to keepupaction. Skilful questioning marks 
an able teacher, The child must learn “the art of pick- 
ing the thought out of its verbal husk.” 

4. The pouring in process, the dogmatic statement of 
facts given in formulated expressions, and then drilled 
in by groove and mechanic recitation is not education. 
Thorough explanation, vivid description, pictorial repre- 
sentation, anecdote, story, and incident must make 
knowledge take root in the heart and imagination as 
well as the head. ‘The simple memorizing of formulated 
truths is automatic or mechanical education, if it be ed- 
ucation at all. It comes from the mistaken idea that 
knowledge, not power, is the end of education. Thisidea 
sets the Cook Book above the Paradise Lost because it 
contains more facts and more practical ones than the 
divine poem. 

5. Study and teaching must be scientific, not mechani- 
cal. Self-help by pupil must go hand in hand, with in- 
ductive work by the teacher. Observation, comparison, 
judgment, the reasoning and generalizing powers of the 
mind must be brought into exercise rather than the ver- 
bal memory. The pupil, in many branches, like geo- 
graphy, may make his own facts ; see the inter-depend- 
ence, connection, sequences, and relations of facts, and 
so make his own /aw. Such teaching forms the quick, 
self-reliant, reasoning, scientific cast of mind which 
makes a nation of scholars like those of Germany. To 
inculcate proper habits of study, we must superinduce 
thought. We must have words explained and develop 
the power to master the printed page. We must stop 
the child who is beating his breast and conning unmean- 
ing words, and by questioning must force him to think. 
We must ask in our lessons and tests, for the substance 
and the ¢hought, not the exact language, and be content 
with feeble and inexpert efforts at expression. By 
patience we can teach a thoughtful way of study and 
a habit of self-help. Especially is this so in higher 
grades,where children should be taught to seek out, and 
learn to use the fools of knowledge, books, encyclope- 
dias,dictionaries, etc. , and to bring to the class-room new 
matter of their own collecting. We should not greatly 
regard the amount achieved, but should consider that 
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the Aadit is invaluable, and a necessary element of good 
work. Help to study and think intelligently is the most 
important aid we can give to children, and a better one 
than cramming them with undigested facts, and making 
lumber garrets of the mind to stow away useless details. 

6. Study the objective and concrete, not abstract and 
analytical. Objective teaching in number is admitted 
everywhere. Objective teaching in geography should 
have more raised form and surface maps for outline and 
elevation ; more globes, pictures, stencil representations, 
and other appliances for reaching the springs of interest 
and imagination. Every school should have a set of 
Guyot’s surface maps, and use them, too. The much 
neglected object lesson craze has fallen into far more 
disrepute than it merits, and the revival and constant 
use of observation lessons on things is desirable, not only 
for their use in training, but as a basis for language and 
composition lessons. The substitution of reading and 
picture lessons in composition work for those cf obser- 
vation, is taking these excellent aids to development 
out of vogue. The use of a concrete or synthetical 
method of teaching language by means of composition 
rather than technical grammar, so often affirmed by our 
principals is indicated by a correct theory of education. 
Spelling should never be taught out of its connection 
with reading. 

7. The impulse to study should be @ dove of knowledge, 
and not the desire for competition, results, or rewards. 
Medals, prizes, and strong incentives destroy the dignity 
of scholarship, and, by opening the springs of envy, jeal- 
ousy, and selfishness, retard character building in both 
pupil and teacher. They awaken propensities at war 
with the peace and harmony of the higher life. They 
introduce children too early to the strife which disre- 
gards kindness and justice. 

8. Teaching and study should be with as little goad- 
ing, stimulation, and over pressure as possible, consist- 
ent with a normal development of faculties. Every ob- 
ject or motive which spurs a teacher or pupil to undue 
anxiety or superficial work, or which tends to affect 
temper, integrity, or kindness to children, should be re- 
moved. All possible causes of nervous depression or 
physical debility should be taken out of a correct system 
of education. 

g. Study must be under healthy physical and moral 
influences. Education must not be so much a matter of 
mental training, so much a matter of time tables, pro- 
grams, or schedules of work that there are no oppor- 
tunities for sympathy and affection between teacher and 
pupils. This humanity is an indispensable condition of 
any good work. No teacher can account her duty ful- 
filled who does not put herself in a feeling nearness to 
the health, home life, hopes, wants, and woes of the be- 
nighted ones often entrusted to her care. 

ro, Study must take in the forms of moral develop- 
ment and character building. Port-holes must be made 
in the course of study for the tender, the beautiful, the 
true, the good, wherever and whenever they can be 
brought in, Drill and work must stand aside for them. 
Discipline, too, is a part of this moral work, and in the 
hurry of over work may be made to educate into the 
hardness of criminals those who, if the reason and the 
heart had been touched and convinced, might have been 
made good and worthy men. Passion, stimulating re- 
sentment and stubbornness, dogmatic injunctions, awak- 
ening no reflection or acquiescence of conscience, re- 
proof and punishment without kindness or sympathy, 
are every day making bad men out of our children. A 
heavy responsibility is on the teacher who from indiffer- 
ence, hurry, or want of self-control thus adds to the 
criminal classes of society, and a heavier one on any 
system which drives and goads its teachers, by over 
work, over anxiety, or nervous dread, to forget profes- 
sional integrity. 

tr, While study and teaching in public schools must be 
methodical and uniform, yet we believe the tendency in 
our large cities is toward an over-organizing, and over- 
systematizing that gives too much rigidity and tread- 
mill character to education. The “system” places too 
much stress and reliance on palpable and showy indi- 
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cations of progress, and thus offers a premium for the 
neglect of those more delicate, silent, and indefinable in- 
fluences that make real culture and manhood. A quiet 
pursuit of a high and true ideal in teaching becomes 
each year more difficult in American schools because of 
a demand for superficial results which are at war with 
the fundamental ideas of education. 


a 
The Claim of the Body. 


By CaRoLineE B. LERow. 


In the practical work of the school-room strength of 
body is as necessary to the teacher as strength of mind. 
The most complete and brilliant mental equipment will 
be of small service to one who has no power of physical 
endurance. A lack of realization of this vital truth ac- 
counts largely for the immense amount of “ break- 
down ”’ among teachers, particularly young teachers. 

To both pupil and teacher a sound body is quite as 
essential as a sound mind. Yet it is only of late years 
that this truth has been recognized. The education of 
the Middle Ages not only ignored the body, but assumed 
that intellectual advancement was in direct proportion 
to physical deterioration. Fear has been expressed 
that in these latter days of college athletics we are rap- 
idly moving toward the other extreme, but the fear is 
groundless. No matter what foolish excesses may oc- 
casionally be committed in the name of college compe- 
tition, rational, systematic physical development in its 
legitimate and desirable sense is as yet scarcely recog- 
nized in the average institution of learning. 

As a result of this neglect there are sent out into the 
world every year a host of young men and women men- 
tally gifted and developed, full of enthusiasm, full of 
theories, full of professional devotion, but with crooked 
spines, narrow chests, and shrunken lungs, unable to 
sit or stand erect, to walk a mile without flagging, to 
climb a flight of stairs without getting out of breath. 
Place one of these young persons in a school-room 
where she must stand for five or six hours every day, 
where she must talk constantly and make her words dis- 
tinctly understood—in a large or noisy room, perhaps 
—-where all the nervous force which she can command 
must be used for the discipline, and all the mental force 
for the instruction of from half a hundred to a hundred 
inattentive or disorderly children, and is it surprising 
that a few weeks or months of such tremendous physi- 
cal strain, for which there has not been the slightest 
preparation, should result in complete physical col- 
lapse? 

In view of these self-evident truths, what is the duty 
of the teacher concerning them? Her first duty is to 
herself. If lacking in physical strength it is her first 
obligation not only to herself, but to the pupils whom 
she instructs and to the profession which she repre- 
sents, to receive some instruction in physical exercise, 
faithfully continuing the work until she feels that she 
has gained enough to warrant her discontinuance of it. 

The exercises learned by the teacher should be given 
to the pupil. This advice is not volunteered thought- 
lessly, but with full realization that sometimes more 
harm than good is done by the zealous but inexperi- 
enced instructor, herself only a pupil in principles. 
Still, if she can be sure that she violates no anatomical 
or physiological law, it is far better to give the exercise 
awkwardly than not at all. 

Those who have had the good fortune to receive 
physical training during their own school course cannot 
fail to realize the amount of benefit to be derived from 
it, and will be sure, if possible, to make this work a reg- 
ular part of the school program. 

It is for teachers above all others to appreciate the 
fact that the body as well as the brain has some claim 
upon the attention of the teacher and some right to ra- 
tional development. Not until the physical coaditior 
is cared for will the intellectual progress be satisfactory, 
or educational results be profitable and enduring. 
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The Schoolmaster’s Spirit. 
By M. L. TownseEnp. 

At a teachers’ institute held in Onondaga county a 
good many years ago, the conductor had a class in 
“parsing.” There was a time, it will be remembered, 
when the great aim of the teacher was to get his older 
pupils through the arithmetic and to parse Pope’s “ Es- 
say on Man.” After this,there was nothing more to 
be done. This was the era alluded to. The lines se- 
lected for parsing were from Campbell’s poem begin- 
ning “O sacred Truth, thy triumph ceased awhile.” A 
wrangle soon arose over the “ parsing” of a word ; some 
said it was a verb, others a participle, and the conten- 
tion rose high. 

In the evening the conductor and several of the 
leading citizens, all of whom had witnessed the wrangle, 
sat down at supper together, and the conversation 
turned on the incident. A clergyman of large culture 
and beautiful character said: “The spirit of those 
teachers is a wrong one; it is of the same kind as 
that evinced by the two disciples who wanted to be the 
chief personages in the heavenly kingdom.” A lawyer 
said: “I was a teacher once myself, and I remember I 
used to busy myself with just such things—it is the 
flaw-picking spirit. No one can be a good teacher and 
possess it.” A merchant said: “I have long felt there 
was something wrong in the spirit of those who teach 
our schools. They come to us with a little learning, 
most of it useless, and try to puzzle the children. Now 
as to that ‘parsing,’ I don’t think it amounts to any- 
thing when you can doit. I learned to ‘parse,’ but it 
was so much waste time.” 

David P. Page, in 1844, found the schoolmasters of 
New York “tithing mint and cummin;” they would 
bring up knotty points in “ parsing’”’ when he conducted 
an institute. He felt and declared that the important 
thing was the possession of aright spirit. His excel- 
lent book on the “ Theory and Practice of Teaching,” 
first of all proposes that the teacherask himself, “‘What 
is the spirit with which I undertake the work of teach- 
ing?” The efforts of this gifted and devoted man bore 
rich fruit. The one normal school founded by him has 
become ten; the new spirit he so desired to see re- 
place the flaw-picking habit has become the spirit of 
the teacher of the entire state. ‘“‘ Parsing’’ has been 
dethroned. The teacher now strives to have all his 
pupils employ language to express themselves, and to 
have something to express. 

The old education was well represented by “ parsing,” 
but blackboards were put in, pictures appeared on the 
walls, tables with blocks. and letters and pictures for 
the young children, singing, calisthenics, and air of 
delight entered—growth and happiness were aimed at ; 
the old has passed away. Butnoteverywhere. In many 
parts of the country “parsing” is still going on. A 
school was visited in California where some boys and 
girls were working away painfully on sentences; their 
attitude showed that to them it was Greek, and not 
English. A class in a high school in Florida was found 
learning definitions of minerals. To the question, 
“ Have you any minerals?” a negative was given. But 
how careful that teacher was to make them learn those 
definitions! And how useless! 

What is the spirit of your school-room? Of what 
spirit are we as teachers? We stand to the pupils not 
only in the place of their parents, but in the place of 
their Creator. He has arranged the wonderful me- 
chanism of the human being to do certain things, just 
as a man makes a watch to do certain things. What 
are those things? Reading, numbers, etc., are not the 
things ; they are scaffolds to a structure merely that is 
in process of erection. A pupil who is brought under 
the influence of the spirit of right education never for- 
gets it. 

* 


Spend no time in telling children what they already 
know, or what they are likely to find out soon by their 
own unaided efforts.— Williams 
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The Teaching Profession. 


Education is the conscious effort put forth by men 
and nations to get freedom by getting knowledge of 
themselves and of nature. Its purpose is thus to gain 
mastery over the world within and the world without. 
It has always been going on from the unconscious aims 
and ideals of primitive races to the refined and broad- 
ened ideals of thiscentury. From Socrates to this hour 
in zigzag, spasmodic, irregular movement, like all hu- 
man growth, this sacred conflict for freedom has gone 
on, and the battle is still waging. It has shifted as to 
the subject of study, and, as to method, with shifting 
philosophies, creeds, and theories. 

We shall seek here in the university, which, as an ed- 
ucational institution, is the “lineal descendant of the 
first solitary thinker, who, inspired by a thought 
of his own molding, sought to provoke the act of think- 
ing in another ;” to study this great problem in three 
phases: 1. Asahistory. 2. Asaphilosophy. 3. Asan 
art. 

Its history phase will concern itself primarily, not 
with biographies and theories, but with successive edu- 
cational ideals that have appeared in the world. Each 
nation and each age have had their ideals of manhood 
and womanhood and have sought to reach them through 
training in the schools. We shall ask: 1, How each 
ideal hasarisen? 2. How people have tried to perpetu- 
ate and broaden it? 3. Why it has given way to suc- 
cessors? 4. How can we best perfect and extend our 
own ideal ? 

All philosophy is the record of man’s effort to find 
out about himself, and from this effort has been born a 
group of sciences; psychology, ethics, physiology, in 
which all scientific education has its presupposition. In 
its philosophy phase we shall ask: 1. How does the 
mind get ideas? 2. How does it shape them into judg- 
ments and syllogisms ? 

Its art phase will concern itself with the discovery of 
ways to present the subjects of knowledge to the learn- 
ing mind in accordance with the laws of mental growth 
and action and with the mechanism of the school. 

Our general aim is to discover some truth about these 
matters, to turn out some thoughtful men with scien- 
tific habits and educational sympathy, fit to teach and 
organize our schools; and finally to unite the public 
schools and the university, their logical and actual 
head, in close and sympathetic bonds.—Z£. A. Alderman, 
in Zhe Round Table. 


r 
The Main Object. 


The man who accomplishes much in this world’s 
struggle must have a main object, an object that stands 
above the multifarious matters that all men must do, no 
matter what occupation they are in. The teacher who 
aims to makea distinctive mark must have an object that 
becomes a center for all his efforts. To aim to be the 
one—the principal of the school or the president of the 
college—is not what is meant. There is something the 
teacher in the humble district school may aim at in that 
very spot, and do it all the time. 

What shall the teacher make the main object? The 
same that Jesus made his object, for if he looks to see what 
class he belongs to he will feel that he must be among 
those who attempt to lift men from lower to higher 
stages of thought and action. Let him ask himself if 
Napoleon or Shakespeare or Handel or Michael Angelo 
or Daniel Webster heads the army of which le isa 
member. He will feel that he belongs toa different 
set; that his aims are different. And if he estimates 
himself carefully he will find that his main object is the 
bettering of mankind. 

It is altogether possibie that selfish objects may be 
entwined with this main object. It may be that he will 
discover that he chooses to better mankind because of 
the money there is in it; if so, it is a pity, for there is 
but little money in such a business; a few men may 
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rise to a salary of $2,000, fewer still to $3,000, and very 
few indeed to $5,000 in the work of teaching. There- 
fore to make this the object is pitiful. But there is a 
stronger reason. “No man can serve two masters.” 
If one decides to make his life work the bettering of 
mankind he must not set up another object or the first 
will gradually pale and soon disappear. 

It does not follow that one must not concern himself 
about a proper remuneration, or leave one field for an- 
other where a better remuneration is made. The point 
is that the object aimed at determines the quality of 
work. Thousands of those who serve in the kitchens 
do a noble work—they aim to make the household hap- 
pier ; this is what sanctifies the drudgery of the mother. 
The kitchen servant who does her work from the stand- 
point of making others happier is a different person 
from one who labors for the money to be received. 

In the school-room the supreme thought should be a 
higher state of being for each of the pupils assembled. 
True, they will be better off for knowing how to read and 
write, but the teacher with high aims can do more for 
the pupil than to confer the power to read and write. 
A gentleman in Boston was sitting at his desk when a 
stranger entered and proposed that an order be given 
for business in which the stranger wasengaged. Though 
his desk was piled with letters demanding answers he 
listened and gave an order. A year passed, the same 
stranger came, this time to say, “I cannot pass without 
thanking you; I cannot forget your kind way.’’ And 
as he made annual visits he came in to express the fact 
that more was received in the order for business. 

Those who make the main object a high object will 
accomplish a work that those who are satisfied with low 
objects cannot in any way reach. Let the teacher think 
often of the work done by Jesus; it was accomplished 
because He made his object absolutely the highest. 


¥ 
Practical Questions. 


Are prizes in school objectionable ? 
. Why should you know the parents of the children ? 
Is it well publicly to commend a pupil? 
. What are the great obstacles in the school? 
. What are the great obstacles in the teacher ? 
. How can the moral side of a pupil be cultivated ? 
. Is is well to rebuke a pupil in public? 
. Is it of real value to meet and discuss education ? 

9. Is a knowledge of the history of education of prac- 
tical value ? 

10. What is the most serious mistake a teacher can 
make? 

11. Why is the use of objects to be insisted on ? 

12. What would you do with a pupil that persists in 
disturbing the class? 

13. What is the common mistake made by teachers? 

14. Why is music indispensable in a school? 

15. What educational maxim have you selected ? 

16. What are the main uses of the blackboard ? 

17. How can you promote punctuality ? 

18. How can story-telling or story-reading be made 
of value? 

19. How can pupils be made to feel they are of great 
help? 

10. How can boldness be suppressed ? 

21. What does the teacher feel to be the great objec- 
tive point. 

22. When would you use concert recitation ? 

23. Why have poems learned by pupils? And which ? 

24. How can you induce children to learn their les- 
sons? 
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Every school should thoroughly inculcate the maxims: 
—All honest labor is honorable. Loyalty to a definite 
purpose is the condition of success in life. Noman has 
the right of something for nothing. There is no abid- 
ing safety away from the path of duty.” 
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T he School-Room. 


School Incentives. 


By I, J.C. 

The country is teeming with interest at this season to all the 
village children. The country teacher can utilize this interest to 
her advantage and their pleasure. 

Form a club for tramping which may be called ‘‘ The Cross 
Country Club,” or any other name that the children may prefer. 
Hold out as an incentive to good scholarship the office of captain. 
The captain will naturally be the girl or boy who stands highest 
in his or her studies. Just here 1 would suggest that the teacher 
encourage the child holding an office to resign in favor of some 
other child. A timid child, perhaps, not blessed with brains, but 
who struggles conscientiously on. It is splendid dicipline for the 
one and — encouragement for the other. 

The other offices also are to be chosen according to the stand- 
ing of the pupils. The teacher should, during the infancy of the 
club, hold one of the offices in order to guide and encourage. Be- 
side the captain, there should be a first lieutenant and a second 
lieutenant and a secretary. 

The duties of the captain will be to preside over the meeting ; 
to suggest the direction of the tramp ; and to take general charge 
of the entire walk. The duties of the first lieutenant will be to 
guard carefully any leaves, etc., that the teacher or scholars may 
think should be used in class for examination and study. For 
this purpose, he is provided with a tin box which will be strapped 
over his shoulder. 

The duties of the second lieutenant will be to care for any 
bugs, etc., that are to be preserved. He will have a glass bottle 
with a tin cover to keep them in. The cover should be perfor- 
ated with holes. The duties of the secretary will be to write an 
account of the day’s jaunt. In case of the temporary absence of 
any Officerthe one immediately below him in rank will fill his 

lace. 

, The object of the club, ostensibly, is to collect leaves and flow- 
ers and insects for the botany and zéology classes ; to gather nuts ; 
talk about trees ; watch the clouds ; breath the fresh air; and to 
be happy. There is a world of knowledge to be gained in these 
walks. They should take place once a week, or Saturday morn- 
ing, say. The day before the walk a definite object should be 
settled upon. I here give a skeleton of suggestions: 

I, Roots. VI. Color of leaves. 

II, Stems. VII. Flowers. 

III. Barks of trees. VIII. Shape of trees. 

IV. Branches. 1X. Grasses. 

V. Shape of leaves. X. Ferns, etc., etc. 

It will be for the teacher to suggest this logical sequence 

There is not a child who will not enjoy these walks and be the 
better for them. They will be full of instruction and pleasure. I 
think the fact that only the children who are studious, diligent, 
and well-behaved are allowed to become members will prove an 
incentive to good work. I am sure that the knowledge that the 
ill behavior on the part of any of the members will forfeit their 
right to join the rest, will prove a restriction to any unruliness. 

In the case of the children who are too young to be taken or 
the older children who are unable to join the class through illness, 
etc., the teacher should appoint two children for each one absent— 
one to tell the absent one all that occurred, the other to collect 
flowers, etc., for him. This duty might be overlooked by the 
second lieutenant, if his other duties are not too engrossing. 

On Monday morning a meeting of the club will be held. The 
secretary will read his notes and the class fill up the omissions. 


r 
Chalk Talks. I. 


By D. R. AUGSBURG. 


THE COCOANUT TREE. 

A chalk talk is drawing on the blackboard and talking about 
it at the same time. It is one of the most interesting and com- 
plete means of imparting information and is splendid to give 
variety to Friday afternoon programs. 

Preparation. 

(1) The subject should be one you know or can find out all 
about. 

(2) Carefully draw the illustrations. 

(3) Write facts in short, crisp sentences about each part of 
each illustration. The sentences must relate to the drawing. 

_ (4) Practice drawing the illustrations until the drawing of them 
is thoroughly mastered, and at the same time make the remark 
that applies to the part you are drawing. 


The Chalk Talk. 
The cocoanut tree is perhaps the most useful of trees. 





Every 
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art of it is of value and is put to some useful purpose. It is 
ood, shelter, and raiment to the people where it grows. (Begin 
drawing the tree, Fig. 1., and as you draw it make a remark about 
each part.) The tree is very tall, 60, 70, 80, and even 100 feet in 
height, and only 2 feet in diameter. These regular marks on 
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the trunk are the scars of old leaves that have dropped off. The 
distance between these scars marks the yearly or annual growth 
of the tree. The sap of the tree is sweet and a delicious drink. 

The top of the cocoanut tree branches out into from 15 to 20 
long leaves some of them 20 feet long. Just think of leaves as 
long as a small tree. Wouldn't it be jolly to use one as a sail, 
The natives do use the long midrib for oars. The part where it 
joins the tree is very hard, takes a beautiful polish, and is put to 
many purposes. The fibrous heart of the stems is made into 
cordage. : 

The leaves of the tree are used by the natives to cover their 
houses; they also weave them into mats, screens, baskets, etc. 


Before the leaves come out a great terminal bud makes its 
appearance on the end of the trunk. This bud 1s esteemed a 
great luxury as an article of food. The tree is often cut down to 
procure this bud. 

The nuts grow up here in large clusters at the base of the 
great leaven ie this. (Draw Fig. 2. Figs. 2 and 3 may be 
drawn on the blackboard before the talk, if preferred.) 
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The flowers come from a large pod (Fig. 3) very much like a 
milkweed pod. The fruit or nuts grow in large clusters con- 
taining from 5 to 15 nuts each. There may be Io or 12 of these 
clusters on the tree at the same time but each, representing a dif- 
ferent stage of growth. 

Let us cut one of these nuts open ard see what it contains. 
(Draw outside line of Fig. 4, the outer shell.) The outer shell or 
skin is thin and smooth, 

Next comes the fibrous covering which is quite thick. The 
natives use this for fuel and from it scrubbing brushes, cordage, 
etc.,are made. The cocoanuts we seein our markets usually have 
this fibrous covering removed, 

This covering protects the nut from breaking when falling 
from the tree and from action of water when floating. 

Next to this covering is the hard shell from which cups, 
gourds, and ladles are made. It is capable of taking a fine polish 
and has a rich color. 

Inside of the hard shell is the snow white meat which we have 
all eaten. 

This is used for food, and from it oil, soap, candles, etc., are 
made, 

Before the nut is ripe this meat is in the form of milk, which is 
amost delicious drink. The milk that we get in the cocoanuts 
here is merely water that has been put in to keep the meat fresh 
and moist. 

The sap of the tree is made into wine or sugar, even the root 
is useful. ‘The heart of the young roots is sweet and palatable 
and is used for food, and the older roots are chewed for a nar- 
cotic property they possess. You see every part of this prince of 
trees is useful. What a grand symbol this is of a noble life. A 
life useful in every part, replete with all that is good and useful. 


Yr 
Reading Lessons from Text-Book. I. 


THE TALE THAT NEVER TIRES, 
(Found in Swinton’s Third Reader.) 
PART I, 


Preparation. We have read very many stories in this reader. 
Some have been about “Home Pets,” others about “ Home 
Sports”; others still, about actions that were told as Bright Ex- 
amples for us. The story in to day’s lesson is a very, very, old 
one. I have no doubt that your fathers and mothers have all read 
it; your grandfathers, too. Your great grandfathers might have 
read it, because this story was first published over 200 years ago, 
and has been put into many languages. It is read with as much 
pleasure by children of to-day as it was by those of long ago. 
This is why it has been called, The Tale that never Tires. It is 
about a boy who ran away to sea. Robbie may look at the first 
line and tell me the boy’s name. “ Robinson Crusoe.” 

How many boys have ever been to Coney island? Quitea 
number. How did yougo, Charlie? “Iwent bythecar.” How 
did you go, Willie? ‘1 went by the boat.” Was it a boat with 
sails? ‘ No, it was a steamboat.” But, when Robinson Crusoe 
was a boy the use of steam for boats was unknown. Do you like 
traveling by boat, Willie? ‘“O yes. It is very pleasant. I like 
to look over the boat’s side and see the water dash against it. I try 
to see the fishes, too. And, then the sun shines so bright —and 
the sky is so blue—and it has white clouds. Sometimes lots of 
birds fly over the boat.” 

I think that Willie must have gone in the boat to Coney island 
always on very pleasant days. Harry, is it always pleasant travel- 
ing on the water? ‘ Not when the water is rough and the winds 
blow, and it rains hard.” Do you like to watch the waves dash 
upon the beach? “ Yes, but sometimes I[ have to run fast away, 
or the waves would throw me down.” What do the waves bring 
in? “Chips.” “Shells.” “Great logs of wood.” 

Suppose a storm were raging, and a vessel were in the strong 
waves, what might ee ? “ The vessel would be tossed about.” 
Suppose a huge rock were near by? “The vessel might be 
thrown hard against the rock, a great many times, and be broken 
in pieces. That would be a shipwreck.” 

The Lesson.— Class may open books to 88th page. The six 
boys in first row may read in turn. Others will keep book shut. 
See! I have my book closed. Read very carefully, boys, so we 
may all understand. (A number of pupils read.) 

Some boys may repeat what was read of Robinson Crusoe. “ He 
was tired of home. He wished to gotosea. A sea captain in- 
vited him. He didn’t bid his folks good bye.” Boys, you read 
so nicely, that your classmates have been able to repeat very well. 
What has been said will form heads for a composition. Teacher 
writes on blackboard : 


HEAD FOR COMPOSITIONS. 


I. Crusoe’s boyish wish ; the invitation; the voyage. 

What next happened to Crusoe? “ The vessel was thrown on 
a rock, but Robinson was saved. 

Teacher writes for second head-line: 

IT. The Shipwreck ; fate of sailors ; fate of Robinson, 

What did R. C.thendo? “ Made a raft and brought things 
from ship.” Third head-line shows; 
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TIT, The Visit to the ship; the raft; what was brought back; 
the cat and the dog. 

After this I shall let you put heads upon blackboard. What 
is talked about in paragraph fourth? “His house.” What was 
around his house? ‘A wall.” Howdidhegoup? “ By a lad- 
der.” Why didn’t he have adoor? ‘He was afraid of wild 
beasts.” 

With a little help from teacher the next head reads : 

IV. House—wall—ladder—why he felt safe. 

What will be subject of paragraph fifth? ‘ Animals.” Yes, 
that is easily seen and we will say something about each. (Next 
boy writes on blackboard : 

V. Animals; the goat; meat and milk from it; the turtles; 
poll-parrot. 

Several boys read. 

Teacher—You see that Crusoe had eaten up all the food he 
found on the vessel. He would soon have been very tired of 
nothing to eat but goat’s flesh and turtles. It was very fortunate 
that those grains of barley fell on the ground. Lewis may write 
about Robinson Crusoe’s new occupation on blackboard for par- 
agraph sixth. 

VI. Robinson Crusoe a farmer ; seed ; its growth ; reaping : 
grinding grain, bread-making. 

We have had a useful reading lesson. If you should tell your 
father to-night that you have been reading about Robinson Cru- 
soe, perhaps he will laugh and say, “‘ Why, I read that when | 
was no older than you.” Perhaps he will want you to repeat the 
story. So, it will be best to copy these “heads” from blackboard. 
If you should tell a story from these heads, and then write what 
you say,—there would be a little composition. Try it. 

PART SECOND, 

Note: These lessons may, at the option of the teacher, be divided into 
portions suited to size of class, age of pupils and length of reading period. 

Yesterday, in finishing our reading lesson, we left Robinson 
Crusoe living alone on his island and with no friend to talk to, and 
only dumb animals to love. You may be sure that he was some- 
times very sad, and longed to go back to his friends. Our lesson 
of to-day tells what happened to Crusoe in the latter part of his 
stay on the island. 

1 see by the raised hands that you have finished reading the 
story at home. I thought you would. But we will read as usual 
in order to get some useful knowledge. Let us see to-day if we 
can discover the gua/ztées that made Crusoe such a wonderful 
man. Stephen, will you write the gua/zty words on the black- 
board as we find them? I want you to notice that Crusoe was 
sensible, (Stephen writes word on blackboard.) He lost no time 
in moaning over his hard fate, but tried to make the best of it 
He was always actéve and dusy, even though he was alone. If 
he needed a tool, he found a way to make something that would 
answer his purpose. He had no sickle for his grain, but he could 
use a cutlass. He had no mill for his grain, but he managed to 
grind it in a bowl by means of a heavy piece of wood. He made 
of clay all his vessels for cooking ; he was zudustrious. 

Six boys read as many paragraphs. How did he make his boat ? 
** He cut down cedar trees.” What did he do when he found his 
boat too large to move? “He made a smaller one.” You see 
he was patient and persevering: What did he make out of skins ? 
“ A suit of clothes, a hat, and an umbrella.” He was very zuge- 
nious. 

What discovery did he make on the island? “ He saw human 
bones in the ashes.” He must have been odserving to detect 
that the bones were human. What terrifying scene did he wit- 
ness? ‘Cannibals cooking and eating a prisoner. He saved the 
second prisoner.” Crusoe was both érave and &znd to risk his 
life to save a poor savage. Was Friday gratefu/to his preserver? 
‘‘ He became Crusoe’s servant, and helped him launch his boat 
and till his land.” 

Tell me how Crusoe and his man Friday saved two other 
men. (Child relates story, teacher being careful that other chil- 
dren do not interrupt him. Teacher notes for subsequent cor- 
rections whatever inelegancies of speech, or inaccuracies of nar- 
rative occur.) ‘ ; 

You see that island was not lonely now and as Crusoe was so 
wise and just, these men honored him as their chief. Still Cru- 
soe wished to see his native land before he died, and you know 
that at last a ship came to the island, which carried him back to 
England. 

Yesterday and to-day we read for information and for the 
pleasure of the story. We will read the tale again some time in 
order to give our very best style and expression so that we may 
be able to read it for others in a manner to makc them enjoy it. 

Our grammar lesson will be taken from the quality words on 
blackboard. Puf each word into a sentence about Crusoe, ac- 
cording to model. If you cannot spell any word correctly use 
your books. 

Teacher writes on blackboard, Rodznson Crusse was ingentous 
because he made an umbrella out of goat skin. 

Note: In condensing the substance of this lesson to comply with space re- 
strictions, the teacher has been made to appear as doing some of the pu- 
pil’s work. Avoid this. Let pupils give the ‘‘ quality words,” for instance, 
and support them by descriptions of Robinson’s conduct, the teacher sup- 
plementing where necessary. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The year 94-5 will we believe be noted hereafter as the great 
educational year. An“ educational boom” has set in that surprises 
even the most sanguine. From Vassar college comes a note: 
“ The walls are almost bursting asunder ; over 100 will have to 
board out in spite of the fact that a new dormitory has just been 
completed.” Ambherst college has the largest freshman class it 
ever has had. Union college begins its one hundredth year with the 
largest freshman class also. Allthis has ameaning. This country 
is not “ going to the dogs” bad as things were in the summer. 
All that trouble came from an ignorant foreign population. We 
must educate their children to do better things than set fire to 
buildings. 


“ Taking a degree” seems to have been done too literally at 
Bologna. It has lately been discovered that the university seal 
has been forged and affixed to spurious diplomas. The chief 
offender has been arrested, and it is believed that the diplomas of 
other Italian universities will be brought under suspicion. 


At Rutgers college the professors are trying to abolish a ruf- 
fiaznism known as the “cane rush” and other brutal initiation ex- 
ercises, At Vassar there is the pleasant custom of several of the 
older students returning early as volunteers to give a friendly re- 
ception to the new comers and to assist in the general work of 
the opening days. The college girls can give the college boys a 
pointer or two as to how to behave in a civilized community. 


The changes in the school law in New Jersey have met with 
much opposition. By the new law districts were united so that it 
is now atownship system; instead of 1100 districts there are 
500 townships. It is believed that this will give better men for 
trustees. Another law was passed for supplying text-books free. 
At the township school meetings the people are compelled to vote 
a tax for free text-books ; if they do not they get no money to run 
the schools. This compulsion to vote taxes for free text-books is 
what renders the law obnoxious and creates trouble; the consoli- 
dation law would have met with no opposition had not the text- 
book law been also passed. 


The University of Kénigsberg now expels students who take 
part in duels. Good! Now let Bonn, Gottingen, Munich, Jena, 
and the other German universities take a stand in this question. 
It is high time that the medieval practice be abolished. 


A number of the state agricultural colleges make special pro- 
vision for students wishing to work their way through college. 
Such students work daily on the experjmental college farm, and 
receive current wages. There are many free scholarships in these 
colleges, and board and lodging are cheap, so that a working stu- 
dent finds that his labor goes far toward paying his way. Tutor- 
ing pays better; opportunities, however, are few and found only in 
the greater colleges. 


The Hochschulnachrichten, a widely read university review 
published in Munich writes: 


**On May 25 died at Brooklyn in his sixty-fourth Dr. Jerome Allen, 
dean of the School of Pedagegy of the University of the City of New York, 
of which he was the founder. Before that there was no institution of this 
kind ; pedagogy as an independent discipline was something new in the 
United States, and Allen had to battle with many prejudices and difficulties 
till he succeeded to raise the branch he represented to a plane equal with 
theology, law, and medicine, In 1890, the University finally adopted a 
principle through which the School of Ped of the University of the 
City of New York was established and dec a college which shall _ 
higher instruction to those who have chosen teaching as a profession. Allen 

moreover, has greatly promoted the study of geography through his system 
of map drawing which is adopted almost everywhere in the republic. In 1892 
he took leave of absence to strengthen his health and visited European uni- 
versities, particularly those of Germany, to study their organization and 
ways of geographic instruction. 


In a review Dr. B. A. Hinsdale’s work on “‘ How to Study and 
Teach History,” the Evening Post of New York gives a few 
timely points on pedagogic study in general. It says: 


‘* The prejudice against teachers’ guide books is dying fast, if it be not now 
dead. The teacher taught is no longer looked upon as a fine old English 
comedy. But a few years since, and though one might write ‘ The Micro- 
scopist’s Vademecum,’ ‘ The Moulder’s Manual,’ or ‘The Boys’ Own Book 
of Games,’ without provoking ridicule or obloquy from any of the influential 
classes addressed, the humblest attempt at pointing out to teachers the better 
way had much the same effect as the annual gift received by a worthy dissent- 
ing minister of Lancashire from a church-going neighbor of a parcel of Wind- 
sor soap, ‘They tell me, said an applicant for kitchen service to a lady 
well known in the realms of cookery and fiction, ‘that you teach your girls 
to wash dishes.’ ‘I do,’ replied the lady, * Well,’ said the applicant, after 
an indignant pause. ‘I think dish-washing comes by instinct.” So, doubt- 
less, have many teachers thought of their vocation. Normal schools were 
bad enough, but a normal press, if one may use the phrase, was an intolera- 
ble abnormality. All that is changed ; teachers have become educators ; 
education has evolved into pedagogy."’ 


Would that we could add: and a// teachers have become stu- 


dents of child nature and pedagogy. But there is at least a large 
and growing number, and to them belongs the future. 
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The extraordinary advancement of the West in educational 
matters is something that surprises as well as pleases. Let us 
try to state this more clearly. In a daily mail of 500 letters and 
upwards (1) asking for samples of papers, (2) enclosing money 
for books or papers, (3) making pedagogical inquiries, (4) criti- 
cising articles in papers, or (5) asking as to places to obtain in- 
struction in pedagogy, the majority will come from the West— 
beyond the Alleghanies not only, but beyond the Mississippi. 
As is well known known our Western office is at 262 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago ; every visit made there finds an eager company 
of teachers and principals examining books, periodicals, and pa- 
pers relating to education. Mr. Flanagan reports that the inter- 
est did not flag at all when the World’s Columbian exposition 
came to an end, and that it is this year at a higher point than 
ever, 


This is worth considering. Is it a fact that Western teachers are 
more interested in education than Eastern teachers? Compare 
10,000 teachers west of the Mississippi, say in Minnesota, Iowa, an] 
Nebraska, with 10,000 in New York and New England; is it not 
a fact that a larger per cent. in the former will have what may be 
called an educatzonal interest? There was aperiod—1855 to 1875 
—that may well be called the dark ages of education in America ; 
it extended over New England dreadful as such statement may 
seem, (It almost paralyzes the hand to write such a statement.) 
It was the “ice age.” As in the “ ice age” a few mountain tops 
are said to have been above the awful landscapes of congealed 
water, so in the educational dark ages of ’55 to '75 there were a 
few who would teach scientifically even in New England and New 
York—at least as scientifically as they knew how. 

The dawn of a better day seemed to rise in the West and 
travel East. The fine scorn with which the statement was re- 
ceived that the teaching at the West was more pedagogically cor- 
rect than at the East is well remembered. But a reaction set in ; 
Col. Parker lifted the Quincy schools into a prominence that caused 
them to be visited; the Martha’s Vineyard institute was founded, 
other summer schools were started, and the educational situation 
improved fifty per cent. But similar things were done at the 
West; advancement was the order there, too; so that educa- 
tional interest there is worthy of the grandeur of the territory. 

It is not intended to offer an explanation of this; it is simply 
due to the West to make the statement ; and it is worth while for 
the teachers at the East to bear in mind that there are more worlds 
for them to conquer. 


Of “Great Teachers of Four Centuries,” by Ossian H. Lang, 
The Schoolmaster (London) says: “* Anyone desirous of making 
a speedy acquaintance with an outline history of the great move- 
ments and masters of the past four hundred years, that have 
shaped the theory and practice of the education of the present, 
should buy this little handbook. Within the compass of some 
sixty pages we find a clear and concise account of the ideas of 
Sturm, Rabelias, Bacon, Comenius, Locke, Basedow, Rousseau, 
Froebel, Herbart, Horace Mann, and others, of any of whose ed- 
ucational achievements a teacher cannot afford to be ignorant; 
yet, through stress of circumstances and lack of opportunities, he 
might be prevented making the necessary researches into larger 
volumes. This is a useful and valuable summary of the history 
of the educational experiences of the past. The portraits that 
adorn the pages add an additional interest to this little work.” 


I add a few notes from an Oxford graduate to supplement my 
letter from Oxford. In one op I find I was not correct—the 
students are questioned by the professors in naeeuee — 


“I think the standard for entering the University of Oxford is 
not high. The entrance examination is called the ‘ matriculation 
examination.’ The subjects are arithmetic, algebra to quadratic 
equations or two books of Euclid, Latin and Greek grammar ; 
some Greek and Latin literature, a translation of English prose 
into Latin—about ten lines. The fees vary in the colleges; so 
does the price of rooms, board, and tuition. I paid about $175 
per term or $500 = year, for fees, board, and lodging. It is pos- 
sible to live out of college and then the cost of board and lodging 
can be much reduced. There are three terms, each of eight 
weeks; an economical man could live on $7.50 a week or less ; 
in fact many men have got degrees in three years at a cost of $250 
a year, but the average is probably $1000 per year. Students are 
not obliged to attend chapel. At Balliol college students of all 
denominations are found, also Japanese, Hindus, &c, Each col- 
lege has its own rules as to the number of lectures which a stu- 
dent must attend. I was required to attend only ten, but from 
choice attended fifteen. The students are questioned both orally 
and on paper oe — terminally, and yearly. No marks are 
given in most colleges. The graduating fee is usually from five 
to eight guineas. Wealth and rank have the same place at the 
university as in the world. There is quite a difference in the col- 
leges ; those who are credited with having the most reading done 
are Balliol, New college, Magdalen, and Corpus Christi. 
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Dartmouth college has entered upon its 126th year. The en- 
tering class this year numbers over 100, and there are accessions 
to each of the other classes. 


Pratt institute has opened for the fall term. Two new courses 
have been added to its curriculum, One is in domestic art and 
domestic science, and the other in food economics. 


The session of the Adelphi academy in Brooklyn was opened 
Sept. 20, and nearly one thousand pupils were on hand. There 
was much surprise among them on finding that ten of their old 
teachers were absent. Dr. Charles Levermore, the principal, in 
his opening remarks said that the changes had been made for the 
benefit of the schcol, but this did not seem to satisfy the pupils. 
It ne thought that the teachers in the Adelphi were of the best 
quality. 


Last week Houston, Texas, celebrated the laying ot the corner 
stone of her new high school with appropriate ceremonies. Among 
the speakers on the program were Supt. W. S. Sutton, Prin. T. G. 
Harris, of the high school, Mr. C. Lombardi, the mayor of the 
city, the president and secretary of the board of school trustees, 
and the chairman of the city council's school committee. Some 
of the Northern cities can take a lesson of Houston as regards 
liberality in appropriations for school purposes. 


At Princeton considerable changes have been decided upon in 
the course of general science whereby the number of required 
studies has been decreased and the number and scope of elective 
studies largely increased. The latter now number 20 and 21 sub- 
jects in the first and second terms of the junior year respectively 
and 37 and 44 subjects in the corresponding terms of the senior 
year. This will give the students a better chance to follow their 
own inclinations as regards the preparation for their life work. 


Chicago has 3,600 teachers and employs about 400 new teach- 
ers each year. Two hundred of these are selected from experi- 
enced teachers from other sections of the country. The others 
are graduates from the city training school. Salaries for primary 
and grammar school teachers are as follows : Ist year $500, 2d year 
$550, 3d year $575, 4th year $650, 5th year $700and $725, 6th year 
$675, and $800. A difference of $25 is made between the primary 
and grammar grades. High school teachers have salaries varying 
from $850 to $2,000 a year. 


In the Brookline, Mass., public schools the general meeting for 
all teachers is on the first Thursday of each month at 3 o’clock, 
P.M. The grade meetings occur monthly. Grades 1, 2, and kin- 
dergarten on the first Tuesday ; grades 3 and 4 thesecond Tues- 
day ; grades § and 6, third Tuesday ; grades 7, 8, 9, and 4th class 
high school, the fourth Tuesday, at 3 o’clock, P.M. The high 
school teachers meet with the master on every Monday afternoon. 
Science lessons are given the teachers on the third Thursday of 





each month, at 3 o’clock. Instruction in gymnastics will be given 
in connection with these meetings. Meetings for drawing will be 
called as may be necessary. 


Educational matters in East Tennessee are looking forward. 
During the summer, Supt. Smith has authorized a greater num- 
ber of county and district institutes than in any preceding year. 
At Mount Eagle and Knoxville, the four weeks’ Peabody institutes 
were held. Besides these an eight-week summer normal was in 
session at the Holbrook normal college at Fountain City. This 
institution enrolled 300 pupils, not including 100 who attended 
the normal music school in August. The people of Knoxville 
and vicinity are patriotic and progressive, and take great pride in 
their schools. 


New York City. 

The new buildings of the Teachers’ college (120th St. West,) 
opened Sept. 24, while very spacious every room is likely to be 
filled. The halls were overflowing with animated throngs of par- 
ents and children. One of the two buildings is for the college and 
the preparatory school and the other for manual training ; this last 
is the most complete of its kind we have seen. Pres. Harvey 
announced that the lunch would be considered one of the exercises 
of the day and provided for—bouillon and sandwiches forming the 
main part—a sort of table d’hote will be opened at low rates. Much 
remains to be done in the rooms where machinery is to be placed ; 
but the three great elevators are in operation. The view of the 
Hudson from the upper windows is very fine. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer is giving a series of free lessons in singing 
in the Broome street tabernacle. The first lesson on September 
24 was aclass of 500 men, women, and children. The candi- 
dates for membership,in the class gave their names and addresses, 
and each received a ticket. 

The ticket read on the face that it was good for eighteen !es- 
sons, and around the edge were eighteen numbers. On the back 
were these rules : 

The holder of this ticket is entitled to one term of class lessons free upon 
the following conditions : 

1. Regular attendance. (Two consecutive absences forfeits this ticket.) 

2. Purchase of a class text-book at cost, 50 cents. 

3. Attention and proper deportment. 

4. Cheerful compliance with the teacher's requests. 

5. This ticket must be presented at the door each evening to be punched. 

Dr. Palmer began by telling his hearers: “ In the first place 
you must sing. In the second place you must sing hard, and in 
the third place you must sing harder.” He then struck a note 
on the organ and asked the class to sing the note and call it one. 
In a few minutes he made his patent vocal modulator plain and 

the 500 pupils went skipping over the scale calling each tone by 
its name. Before Dr. Palmer dismissed the class, after an hour 
and a half of training, his pupils were singing simple airs by note. 
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English Educators of the Present. 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 


Dr. Joshua G. Fitch is the popular educational man among all 
classes in England. He is now seventy years old, having been 
born in 1824. After completing his studies in the Universit 
college, London, in 1852 he became vice-principal of enna | 
road training college, and in 1856 he succeeded Dr. Cornwell as 
principal. In 1863 he was selected as one of her Majesty's in- 
spectors of schools and during his 30 years service has rendered 
invaluable assistance in all the various stages connected with the 
state organization of elementary education. In 1877 be became 
chief inspector for the eastern division and finally in 1885 was 
appointed inspector of training colleges for women. Besides the 
duties in these positions he has discharged others equally onerous, 
such as assistant commissioner (1865-1867) to the schools inquiry 
commission and as special commissioner on the educational 
prospects of the large cities of the country. Both of these related 
chiefly to the grammar schools and his reports were documents 
of the greatest help to the government. In 1888 Dr. Fitch visited 
the United States and received most generous recognition and his 
“Notes on the American Colleges and Schools,” first printed in 
the English blue book, ultimately were widely circulated in the 
states. It is said that Dr. Fitch is almost as well-known in Am- 
erica as Rev. Quick, and his articles always receive a hearty wel- 
come and wide circulation there. In 1882 Dr. Fitch delivered a 
series of lectures‘at Cambridge university on teaching and these 
addresses were afterward enlarged and form the well-known 
“Lectures on Teaching”; a book which has had a world-wide 
circulation. He is a fellow of his university and acts as an exam- 
iner in English language and history. He is also a Chevalier of 
the French Legion of Honor; needless toadd that he is connected 
with many colleges and educational foundations. He is a living 
educational power in England and has been the source of the 
highest ideals, that evidently stand before the teachers beckoning 
them to greater excellence. 

Percy A. Barnett is undoubtedly one of England's coming ed- 
ucational men, and is looked upon as the man upon whom Dr. 
Fitch’s mantle will ultimately rest. Mr. Barnett was a pupil at 
the city of London ree | and in his last year there gained a 
scholarship of $250 a year for Classics and English at the school, 
and an open-scholarship of $400 a year at Trinity college, Oxford, 
where he had a brilliant career. Leaving Oxford he became pro- 
fessor of literature and history at Firth college, Sheffield, and 
stayed there ti!l 1888 when he became principal of the Borough 
Road training college, a post once held too by Dr. Fitch. Here 
he was wonderfully successful. He raised the quality of 
the teaching, inspiring the students with genuine self-respect and 
with a pride in teaching with a scientific spirit. He has taken a 
——- part in the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ire- 
and and is in favor of the universal registration of teachers. 
Early in 1893 he was offered by the government the position of 
inspector of schools. We have an index to the character of the 
man when we learn that he relinquished a salary of $4000 a year 
for one of $2000 a year, because it opened a larger field for the 
objects nearest to his heart. At present he is acting as assistant 
inspector of training colleges, and is full of enthusiasm and a de- 
sire to raise the whole of these institutions to the level of the 
great purpose for which such institutions should exist. Not yet 
middle-aged and full of vigor, Mr. Barnett is undoubtedly marked 
out to play an important part in England's future educational 
achievements. 

Mr. T. J. Macnamara, the present editor of The Schoolmaster, 
was born in 1860 and served as pupil teacher in Exeter, 1874-79; 
going thence to the Borough Road training college, 1880-1 ; he 
become assistant master in Huddersfield, 1882-4 ; head-master in 
Bristol from 1884 to 1892 when he was appointed to his present 
post. Mr. Macnamara, though young, is in the forefront of the 
educational movements in England. He is a vigorous champion 
of the teachers both in his paper and on the platform and gives 
home truths in terse and convincing language. He kas made 7he 
Schoolmaster a \iving power and has largely added to its circula- 
tion and increased its size. The Schoolmaster aims to improve 
the material condition of the elementary teachers, protect them 
from abuses and raise their salaries, secure pensions and perma- 
nency of tenure. All these have a ceaseless advocate in him. 
He is very popular with the great body of teachers, and at Easter 
last was elected vice-president of the National Union; in all pro- 
bability next Easter will witness him installed as president. An 
important paper read by him at the last annual teachers confer- 
ence on the wretched condition of the village schoolmistress has 
engaged national attention. Mr. Macnamara has been adopted 
by the West Lambeth ratepayers as a candidate for the London 
school board, which is to be elected on November 22; he is an 
out and out epponent of the majority's policy on the religious 
question. It would not be surprising if Mr. Macnamara should 
ultimately become a member of the imperial Parliament. 


Mr. J. G. Fitch is writing a volume on Dr. Arnold and Matthew 
Arnold for the series of ‘Great Educators,” to be published at 
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popular prices by Mr. Heinemann. A great man on great men ; 
the work is being eagerly looked forward to by all the army of 
educationalists. 


Brooklyn. 


The New York 7%mes has ascertained that there are 4,000 chil- 
dren in Brooklyn who want to go to school, but whe are unable 
to do so, because there are no seats for them in the public schools. 
They are of the legal school age, and they are entitled to free tui- 
tion, but owing to the lack of accommodations they cannot get 
into the public schools. Supt. Maxwell is quoted as saying : 

** Certainly no one regrets more than I do the fact that several thousand 
children are unable to be provided with public school facilities this fall. The 
condition of affairs is a matter. also, of general and deep regret on the part 
of the board of education. 

‘* The responsibility for the failure to provide ample school accommoda- 
tions does not rest with the board of education. The board of education 
asked the board of estimate recently for $600,000 for new schools and for ex- 
tension of school facilities. The board of estimate gave us nothing from the 
general tax levy. There is only about $150,000 yet available this year for 
new schools. Next year the city is authorized by law to issue $250,000 in 
bonds for new schools, and $250,000 in bonds in 1896 and 1897. A commit- 
tee of the board of education is now considering available sites for new 
schools. 

Last year there were excluded from the schools of Brooklyn 
during September and October 4,635 children, as against 3,481 
excluded in September and October, 1892. The number of schools 
in Brooklyn has increased from forty-eight in 1882 to eighty-five 
in 1893, or over 77 per cent. During the same period the sittings 
have increased from 63,312 to 99,721, or $9 per cent. 


What is the use of having. a compulsory education act passed 
by the state legislature if an unreasonable board of estimate can 
block its enforcement by refusing needed appropriations. The 
citizens of Brooklyn are known to take much pride in the schools 
of the city. Why do they not rise and demand of the board a 
speedy reconsideration of their foolish decision? Debarring from 
the schools four thousand children who hunger for an education is 
a blot upon Brooklyn's record that should be wiped out at once, 
Supt. Maxwell has suggested several remedies that ought to be 
adopted till the needed new school buildings can be provided. 


Teachers’ Examinations in Kansas. 


From a circular issued by State Supt. H. N. Gaines we notice 
that great advance has been made in Kansas as regards the cer- 
tification of teachers. Hereafter two grades of high-class pro- 
fessional certificates will be issued by the state board of educa- 
tion : the three-year state certificate and the life diploma. 

To be entitled to a three-year certificate one must have taught at 
least one year and must produce satisfactory testimonials from 
reputable persons in regard to temper, manners, moral character, 
and professional standing. Besides he must pass a satisfactory 
examination in the following branches : 

1. English (spelling, reading, penmanship, composition, and grammar, 
including the structure of words ; 2. Mathematics (arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
algebra through quadratic equations, and plane geometry) ; 3. Geography 
(physical and political) ; 4. History (United States history, general history, 
and civil government) ; 5. Physiology ; 6. Natural philosophy ; 7. Botany ; 
8. Zoology ; 9. Geology ; 10. Industrial drawing ; 11. Mental science ; 12. 
Professional subjects (philosophy of education, history of education, school 
law, school management, and methods of instruction.) For any two of the 
branches numbered 7, 8, 9, and 10, any two of the following may be substi- 
tuted ; political economy, chemistry, Latin. 

How many states are there which demand of candidates for a 
three-year certificate a knowledge of the five professional subjects 
mentioned in the above list? Kansas has taken the right stand 
in this matter. The examinations in psychology and the peda- 
gogic branches there is not a farce, but a serious business. Five 
hours and a half are devoted to it. 

To be entitled to a life diploma, candidates must pass a satis- 
factory examination in all the branches required for a three year 
certificate, together with solid geometry, political economy, ele- 
mentary chemistry, and Latin (grammar, reader, Cesar, and Vir- 
gil, or equivalents). Knowledge of German or French might 
have been allowed asa substitute for Latin. Acquaintance with 
a modern language having a rich pedagogic literature is certainly 
worth more to the teacher than Latin. Still on the whole, Kan- 
sas has done better than most of the other states and has shown 
the way to a higher plane. 

Another attainment that will meet with the highest approba 


. tion of all friends of educational progress is the following: 


“ These certificates and diplomas supersede the necessity of any 
and all other examinations of the person holding them, by 
county, city, or local boards of examiners, and are valid in any 
county, city, town, or school district in the state for the term of 
years therein set forth.” ' 

This puts Kansas at the head of the procession. With such 
an inducement held out to them, teachers will be stimulated to 
make a broad preparation for their work and to use every effort 
to obtain the highly honorable and official evidences of scholar- 
ship and professional qualification. 
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Edward G. Ward. 


Mr. Ward, the senior associate superintendent of public schools 
in Brooklyn, is a native of that city, and a descendant from an 
old colonial family. He was born June 18, 1843. Since the early 
age of five years, when he became a pupil of a New York school, 
he has been connected with our system of public education. 
When only twelve years old. he was made teacher of the lowest 
grade ina Hoboken grammar 
school, where, at seventeen, 
he became vice principal. He 
resigned his position at the 
age of twenty, and entered 
the New York State normal 
school, as a student, where 
he took a partial course, after- 
ward continuing his profes- 
sional studies under private 
tuition. While still but twen- 
ty-one, he was principal of 
Hoboken's first evening 
school, Although his salary 
at this time was but $800, he 
refused to give up teaching 
to enter another calling at 
$1,500 a year. In 1868, Mr. 
Ward became principal of 
grammar school No. 1, Ber- 
gen, N. J., which school after- 
ward became No. 11, in the 
Jersey City system. After 
teaching for several years in the Jersey City normal school, he 
was appointed to the principalship of one of Brooklyn's large 
schools, No. 19. In 1885, he left this position to enter upon his 
present duties. 

Mr. Ward’s has been a remarkably successful career. Begin- 
ning work as a teacher at an early age, he won his way steadily 
onward and upward by the exercise of those qualities which have 
made him a stimulating force among present, and a pleasant 
memory with past, associates. These are chiefly fearlessness, 
enthusiasm, magnetism, sympathy, and a great love of children. 
To teach and help the teachers, quite as much as to examine 
them is his effort as their superintendent. 

As author, Mr. Ward’s chief productions have been a set of 
copy-books giving a series of forms for letter-writing and busi- 
ness transactions (the first set of its kind), and the system of 
first reading known as the Rational Method, now going through 
the press of Silver, Burdett & Co, These books embody the 
work whose scccess has won renown recently in the public schools 
of Brooklyn. N. K. 

New York City. 











EDWARD G. WARD, 


W. E, Wilson. 


Prin. Wilson, of the state normal school at Providence, R. I., 
was born and grew up on a farm among the hills in a secluded 
part of western Pennsylvania. The district school which he &t- 
tended was kept in a primitive log house for four months in the 
year. When seventeen years old, just at the close of the war, he 
began working his way through college. After completing a 
course at an academy and at a normal school and teaching about 
eight terms he entered Monmouth college at Monmouth, IIl., and 
was graduated from the classical course in 1873. 

After teaching one year 
in the state normal school 
of West Virginia and two 
years in the Nebraska 
state normal school he 
spent a year of study 
abroad. Returning in 
1876 he taught a year in 
the military academy at 
Morgan Park, Chicago, 
and then in Nebraska as 
principal of high school, 
and superintendent at 
Brownville, and North 
Platte. During this period 
he often lectured before 
teachers’ meetings and 
conducted a number of 
teachers’ institutes in Ne- 
braska and in Iowa. In 1881 he married the daughter of Captain 
Z. D. Ramsdell of Ceredo, West Va, and became professor of 
natural sclence in Coe college, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

In 1884 Mr. Wilson came to Providence by invitation of Gen. 
1, J. Morgan, then principal of the Rhode Island state norma! 
school, with whom he had been associated in Nebraska. In the 
ten years that he has been connected with this institution he was 
first teacher of physics and the biological sciences, later he 
taught pedagogy instead of physics and became principal in 1892. 


W. E. WILSON, 
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Since he has been in charge of this institution, a school of ob- 
servation and practice has been established and many other im- 
provements introduced. The educational movements in which 
Mr. Wilson is most particularly interested and in which he has 
done some very successful work are child study and physical 
education. Under his management the school has made appre- 
ciable progress. The coume has been lengthened to four years 
and an appropriation for a new building secured by the board of 
trustees, 
THE RHODE ISLAND STATE NORMAL. 


About the year 1842 Dr. Henry Barnard began to stir public 
sentiment in Rhode Island in behalf of astate normal school. In 
that year the general assembly created the office of school agent, 
and appointed Dr. Barnard its first incumbent. He established 
what he called “ an itinerating normal school agency,” advocating 
in every part of the state better schools and more competent 
teachers, and urging the establishment of a normalschool. Three 
years later,a bill was passed authorizing the establishment of 
such a school. But no appropriation was made for carrying the 

rovision into effect. Because of this neglect on the part of the 
egislature a private normal school was opened in 1852 at Provi- 
dence by Prof.S.S. Greene. Two yearsafter this the general as- 
sembly actually established the state normal school in the same 
location that the private school had occupied. Daniel P. Colburn 
was the first principal. In 1857 the school was removed to Bris- 
tol, but on account of the depressing times of the war period the 
patronage had become so small that the school was discontinued 
in 1865. In 1871, through the exertions of Commissioner 
Thomas H. Bicknell the school was re-established in Providence. 

After the resignation of Principal Greenough in 1883, the great 
work of the school was carried on by Thomas J. Morgan, D. D., 
until in 1889 he was appointed commissioner of Indian affairs. 
His successor, George A. Littlefield, of Newport, resigned in 1892 
to engage in the practice of law, and William E. Wilson, the 
present incumbent, was elected to the office of principal. 

—By the EDITOR. 


Stockton, Cal. 

Since the founding of the city of Stockton in 1850 its schools 
have kept well abreast of the times, and during the last two years, 
under the leadership of Supt. Jas. A. Barr, have become not- 
able among those of the Pacific slope. Supt. Barr and the board 
of education have been untiring in their efforts to improve the 
the condition, especially of the elementary grades and the methods 
there employed. The excellence of the school libraries is to be 
credited to their recent labors also. Various attempts have been 
made toward organizing the city teachers for purposes of profes- 
sional study. By the present plan weekly grade meetings are 
held under the direction of the superintendent and special teachers. 
These py are so arranged that each teacher devotes a min- 
imum of two hours weekly to professional study. 





Emporia, Kan., State Normal School. 

This school was established by legislative enactment in 1863, 
for the purpose of educating and training teachers for the public 
schools of the state. The high rank which it has attained under 
President A. R. Taylor induced the last legislature to name it as 
the standard by which the state board of education should meas- 
ure the other higher institutions of learning which may apply for 
the approval of courses of study. During each of the past three 
years, the number enrolled was nearly 1,400. Last year 9t coun- 
ties and 18 different states and territories were represented ; 358 
students held first or second-grade certificates on entering ; nearly 
100 were graduates of high schools, academies, or colleges ; and 
over 500 already had experience in teaching. The graduating 
class of 1894, 97 members, averaged nearly 24 years of age, with 
an average teaching experience of nearly three years. This 
shows how large a number of experienced teachers find it profit- 
able to enter the school. Its graduates and undergraduates 
occupy responsible positions in nearly every city and county in 
the state. The value of buildings, apparatus, and endowment 
fund now approximates $450,000. 

The question, “ Does it pay to attend the state normal 
school?” is thus answered in a circular sent out by the institu- 
tion: ‘ The class of '92, 78 in all, contained a large number of 
experienced teachers. Almost without exception they secured 
good places at advanced salaries. Thirteen of them reported sal- 
aries per month for last year as follows: $75, $70, $65, $75, $90, 


: $80, $65, $85, $9, 8$75, $75. Before attending here, the first nine 


received salaries as follows: $55, $50, $60, $40, $75, $60, $40, 
$60,$50. The salaries the remaining four received are unknown, 
though certainly no higher on the average. The average the 
thirteen received last year was nearly $76; the average before 
coming to the school was less than $55. Seven members of 
the class secured principalships of high schools ; 15, principal- 
ships of city or village schools. Nearly all of the others have 
much more desirable positions than they held before, and many 
who had never taught entered at once upon delightful work. 
The members of the class of ’93 have located just as profitably.” 


September 29, 1894 


New York. 


Now that the Republicans are likely to carry the legislature the 
question the teachers are asking is, Who will be the next state 
superintendent of schools? A letter before us from a prominent 
superintendent says “ Mr. Charles Skinner ought to be the man, but 
I fear the machine will'grind another grist. The people will some- 
time rise and there are signs of a public sentiment on educational 
questions I have never seen before. This state might have a 
bright future, a glorious future.” 


State a Crooker has issued a circular on the Professional 
Training of Teachers in which he refers to the Glens Falls sum- 
mer school. “This school has been established for ten years. 
Most of the instructors are of national reputation and the best in 
their respective lines of work that there are in the country. This 
is a school, not for those who are working to secure a certificate, 
but for those who have already had some experience in teaching 
and who are ambitious to rise in their profession ; for those who 
are teaching in ungraded schools and are desirous of fitting them- 
selves for the work of a graded school ; for those who have charge 
of grades and wish to fit themselves to become the head of a de- 
partment, or to take charge of a school: for principals who. wish 
to become superintendents ; for superintendents who wish a sur- 
vey of the latest educational thought that they may go back to 
their schools and inspire their teachers ; in a word, & those who 
have already been fairly successful and wish to go higher. The 
studeats of this school have come from every state in the union and 
from every grade of school from the wayside rural school to the 
college.” 

He refers to the law empowering him to give state certificates 
to college graduates and to normal graduates. This law is: “He 
may also, in his'discretion, issue a certificate without examination, 
to any graduate of a college or university who has had three years’ 
experience as a teacher. He may also endorse a diploma issued 
by a state normal school or a certificate issued by a state super- 
intendent or state board of education in any other state, which 
indorsement shall confer upon the holder thereof the same priv- 
ileges conferred by law upon the holders of diplomas or certifi- 
cates issued by state normal schools or by the state superinten- 
dent in this state.” 

Applicatiors for the endorsement of state certificates and normal 
school diplomas issued in other states will not be approved, un- 
less the state superintendents of such states extend a like courtesy 
to holders of state certificates and normal school diplomas issued 
in this state. The following states, so far as known, recognize 
state certificates and normal school diplomas issued in New York 
state: Alabama, New Jersey, Maryland (limited in time and re- 
newable except in Baltimore), Florida, and Oregon. 


N. Y. State Teachers’ Institute, 


The following is the program followed at the institute in Suffolk 
county : 
MONDAY, 
Registry of Members 
Opening Exercises, 
Interest versus Methods, 
Child Study, 


10. 30 
2.00 
2.15 
3-15 


PROF. MCLACHLAN 
Miss EGGLESTON 


TUESDAY. 


Opening Exercises. 
Geography, 

Spontaneity and Control, 
Geography, _ 

Opening Exercises. 
Geography, 7 

Principles underlying Methods, 


WEDNESDAY. 


Miss EGGLESTON 
PROF. MCLACHLAN 
Miss EGGLESTON 


Miss EGGLESTON 
PROF, MCLACHLAN 


Gpening, Exercises. 
t 


PRoF. BARDWELL 
PROF, MCLACHLAN 
PROF. BARDWELL 


Nature Study, 

Art of Questioning, 

Nature Study, 

Opening Exercises. 
Equipment of District Schools, 
Physiology, 


PROF. MCLACHLAN 
PROF. BARDWELL 


THURSDAY. 


Opening Exercises. 
Elementary Language, 
Drawing, 

Grasp in Arithmetic, 
Opening Exercises. 
Drawing, 

Geography and History, 


FRIDAY. 


Opening Exercises. 
Drawing, 

Compulsory Education, 
Drawing, 

Opening Exercises. 
Principal and Associate, 
Observations on Teachers, 


PROF. MCLACHLAN 
Miss RICE 
PROF. MCLACHLAN 


Miss RICE 
PROF. MCLACHLAN 


Miss RICE 
ProF. MCLACHLAN 
Miss RICE 


ProF. MCLACHLAN 
CoM, FORDHAM 
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Utah. 

The University of Utah at Salt Lake City opened September 25. 
It is expected that the enrollment will saab five hundred this 
year. An art department has been added. 

The Utah school of physical culture opened September 24 with 
a good attendance. Miss Maud M. Babcock, a Harvard gradu- 
ate, is principal. This is the second year of the institution. 

The Hon. George Q. Cannon has offered a prize of $100 for the 
best oration on some topic to be assigned by the university author- 
ities, and delivered under the auspices of the class in social prob- 
lems. The competition is also to be open to students of the 
Agricultural college, and to those of Brigham Young college at 
Logan, and to the students of the Brigham Young academy at 
Provo. 

The Territorial Aguicultural college at Logan, Utah, has 
opened with promises for a very prosperous year. Prof, J. H. 
Paul is the new president. 

The public schools of Salt Lake City opened September 10. 
Notwithstanding the effort on the part of the board of education 
to furnish accommodations for all, each building was taxed to its 
utmost capacity. The school population has increased more than 
one thousand over that of last year. 

The ceremonies attendant upon laying the corner stone of the 
new structure to be used by the Presbyterian Collegiate institute 
took place on Thursday, September 20. Ex-Governor A. L. 
Thomas and others made appropriate addresses. 

The Salt Lake academy, under the auspices of the Congrega- 
tional church, has been suspended, and a college organized in its 
stead. Prof. Henry K. Warren, for the past five years president 
of Gates college, Nebraska, is the new president. 

Prof. T. B. Lewis, of Ogden, new territorial commissioner of 
schools, 1s shaping a policy which, if carried out, will give the 
cause of education in Utah a strong impetus. 


School Attendance in Ireland. 


Without the aid of any compulsory provisions and with only 
the partial aid of free education according to the London 77mes, 
the average attendance in Irish elementary schools in 1893 reached 
the total of over 527,000. This means an increase over 1892 of 
nearly 32,000, and of about 68,000 since 1881, notwithstanding 
that in the twelve years between 1881 and 1893 the population 
This 
can hardly be considered as otherwise than a satisfactory progress ; 
it certainly gives promise of a still better state of things for the 
present year. 

One remarkable feature characterizing school attendance in 
Ireland deserves special mention—in England the number of boys 
at school exceeds that of girls by nearly 6 per cent., whereas, in 
Ireland the excess is nearly 2 per cent. on the side of the girls. 
This fact makes it abundantly clear that it is the boys in Ireland 
who are kept from school, and that, therefore, what is wanted is 
some enactment compelling boys between five and eleven years 
of age to be regular in their attendance at school or else to forfeit 
their chance of obtaining their “ labor certificate ” when they have 
reached the age of eleven. 


Japan. 

Americans who cannot succeed in their own country might 
learn something from the success of a Japanese in a foreign 
land. Mr. Aikawa of Gumma Prefecture who came to America 
seven years ago engaged in the fishing and lumber business in 
British Columbia, where he amassed quite a fortune. He car- 
ried it to Alaska where he went to Salmon fishing and latter be- 
gan to export awabi and seaweed. There is a ready market for 
this in Japan and Mr. Aikawa has been so successful that he has 
engaged two services of two Japanese graduates of the fishery 
schools, as assistants. 


Japan has an Industrial Girls’ school called Dokuritsu Fo- 
Gakko. It was founded in 1889 and situated in one of the su- 
burbs of Tokio. Its object is to give instruction in the ordinary 
branches and industries to young women of the middle class. 
The first class was graduated last year, and though the means 
are limited, the board of managers feels encouraged. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to put the school on a better financial 
basis, and the pupils are holding a fair where they sell articles of 
their own making. 


A traveler who has recently gone up the Yukon river to the 
Northwest territory writes that there are but two seasons there 
and the transition is rapid. By the time the snow disappears the 
flowers are already in bloom, and the migratory birds return be- 
fore the snow is fairly gone. At one o'clock A. M., June 10, the 
daylight is bright enough to write by, and the sun is in the north. 
There had been no night since May First, and there would be no 
darkness for two months yet. The sun just dips below the hori- 
zon in the north and then re-appears. When the moon is about 
nine days old it disappears below the southern horizon and seems 
to know that it is not needed. In mid-winter she does not dis- 
appears at all when full. 
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Correspondence. 


Learning to Spell. 





An article in the London Sfectator in reference to spelling has been 
widely copied and commented on by the press. The writer says: ‘‘ We 
believe that spelling is a special faculty ; and that the inability to spell is 
not due to a lack of brains or to lack of attention, but simply and solely to 
the non-possession of the spelling faculty.” 

Does such a statement commend itself to the common sense of people in 
general and of teachers in particular? Does not such an assertion strike 
one as pure nonsense ? Can we conceive of a special faculty for compre- 
hending and applying an art so inconsistent with rule and reason as is Eng- 
lish orthography ? A simple sentence which 1s found on almost the first 
page of many primers for children, ‘‘ do go on,” shows wherein lies one of 
the chiet difficulties in spelling. Three different sounds are given to that 
one letter ‘‘o0.” Does the learning to pronounce d-o, doo, prepare the pupil 
to spel! 400, you, true? Having learned that g-o is sounded go, will the 
poor child escape censure if it spells t-o for foe or b-o for dow? Naming 
the letters, o-n, gives the pupil the impression that the word should be 
sounded own ; and so the reason-destroying precess goes on. 

At the same time it is true that ‘‘ seeing assists the speller.”” Not, be- 
cause some persons have a specially ‘‘ defective vision for spelling,” as the 
Spectator thinks, but for the reason that the perception and memory of 
form are so much more active in some persons than in others In my early 
days, when Webster’s blue-black speller was the main dependence for 
youngsters, the children spelled the columns of words down, up, and 
across, naming aloud the letters of each word. They learned to spell by 
the jingle, and many did well at the exercise ; but it was found that their 
writing, (spelling on paper), did not agree with their vocal spelling. The 
‘* Word Method” of learning to read was discovered twenty years ago, by 
J. Russell Webb ; it soon became popular, and spelling was thereafter 
taught chiefly by writing. The word-picture, in print and script, was made 
the basis of learning to write as well as to read. This word method is still 
the one almost universally employed in the best schools, in connection with 
pictures. 

But the typewriting machine has shown that the word method also fails 
to make good spellers, Why? Because there is no analytic comparison 
made between the word—the sfoken word, and its written or printed repre- 
sentation. The children are not sufficiently instructed in speech. I mean 
that they are not taught the elementary sounds which compose the spoken 
language, defore they are introduced to letters as the representatives of 
those sounds. Nor are they afterwards taught the art of reading by means 
of fonetic books, the letters of which show a correspondence between sound 
and sign. It may be said that this isimpracticable, It is with the ordinary 
primers and readers, but not with books printed with ‘‘ Leigh’s Pronouncing 
Orthography ” or the newer ‘‘ Pronouncing Print.” In using these books 
the pupil sees which letters have a meaning and which are silent. The at- 
tention is called to the agreements and disagreements between the spoken 
word and the printed. And it is to the habit thus tormed, of close attention 
to particulars, that good spellers can be made, both in the primary schools 
and in the higher departments. 

Dr. Harris, now commissioner of education at Washington, was for many 
years superintendent of the schools of St. Louis. He had Leigh’s pro 
nouncing orthography books used in the primary schools. In aletter which 
he wrote as an introduction to ‘‘ Circular No. 8, 1893,” he says, that by the 
use of these books the ‘‘children not only learned to read rapidly but they 
learned to spell the ordinary spelling much more correctly than other pupils. 
This was due to the tact that they noticed the stlent letters more carefully. 
These children /earned logical habits of analysis, and were more intelligent 
in regard to the meaning of what they read than others,” In this circular 
Dr. Harris gives a specimen of Leigh’s print. The pamphlet is a history of 
the spelling reform, and is sent free on application to the bureau of educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Notwithstanding the excellent results achieved with the Leigh print, it 
has gone out of use in the New York and even in the St. Louis schools ; 
principally, I think, on account of so many letters being modified in shape. 
Its failure to satisfy teachers led to the invention of ‘‘ Pronouncing Print” 
which produces the same results without new or oddly shaped letters. 

In using a pronouncing primer, the child does not name the letters, but 
reads by sound ; pronouncing the under letter when the upper letter does 
not indicate the right sound, and omitting to sound the letters in skeleton 
type. After reading a lesson, the words are written by the pupil, who 
draws a line across the silent letters but does not write the under ones. 
Words having under or silent letters are written many times. Afterwards, 
all the lesson is written in the ordinary way without any marks. The pupil 
thus learns to spell with the understanding as well as the raemory. 

E1za B. BURNZ, 


Number Badges. 


After the elementary combinations, or tables, have been taught, and the 
child has used his objects and gained through them the required knowledge 
the next step is to secure accuracy and facility in the use of these res*:lts— 
that is they must be memorized, As a supplement to the usual practice and 
drill I found the interest of the children renewed and my own appreciation 
of their progress or shortcoming defined by the following device : 

Cut the four-inch squares of colored papers into quarters making strips 
one-inch by four inches, Select a color for each lesson; as, yellow for the 
first lesson, red for the second, blue for the third, and soon, The previous 
session tell the children to provide themselves with pins for the purpose of 
pinning on badges you would like them to wear, 

Distribute the paper strips and let each child prepare his own badge by 
copying from the board the ‘‘table” you have selected. (While some 
classes will do this neatly it would, for others, doubtless be best to have the 
badges prepared by a few trustworthy pupils.) Finally, request them to put 
on their badges and wear them till the next day when you will have them 
recite what is written on them. Some joyfully don the decoration while 
others look dubious at this public display of school-work ; yet these may be 
encouraged by suggesting that they hide the badges under their ruffles, or 
laces, or lapels. 

A creditable recitation from the yellow badge secures the privilege of re- 
citing from the new or red one at the next lesson. But if the recitation is 
not acceptable it must be made so before another table may be recited. 
This will not give any trouble as the children will announce on rising what 
their color for the day is, Thus, each day, the industrious pupils will dis- 
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card the old paper for the new one, while the others wear the accumulated 

proofs of their Jaziness. But in this way this latter class seem to get a 

realizing sense of the debt they owe themselves and, with the teacher, en- 

couragement, set to work to pay it off. Ina short time a triumphant smile 

tells of its accomplishment. 7 Se. 
Philadelphia, 


I send you a division in arithmetic, to wit a proof by inspection, of along 
division example. ginning with the remainder, if there be one, add all 
the figures of the several products, and if the example be correct the sum 
will correspond with the dividend. This is done without pencil or paper no 
figuring at all. The ‘‘ process” which I have appended is merely a short 
method of proof to illustrate. W. S. 

Charleston, S. C. 
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11664 Process for explanation. 
8647 1296 
7776 11664 
—- 7776 
8716 7776 
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9072 5184 
—- 50 
3292 - 
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The first thing in teaching how to prove division is to empha- 
size the fact that the dividend is the product of two factors, one 
of which is given and the other required. If the factor found is 
correct, it will yield the given product. That, when multiplied 
by the divisor, it yields the dividend shows that it is correct. 
After this longer, but more easily apprehended method of proof 
is clearly understood, the pupils are ready for a short cut such as 
the one presented by our correspondent. Short cuts are for busi- 
ness purposes and should be taught, but the rationale of arith- 
metical processes is what educates. Let the children have that 
first. 





At an institute in this state there was a difference of opinion as to the 
reading of this number 2,018,008. Should it be two millions, eighteen 
thousands and eight? Or should it be two million, eighteen thousand and 
eight ? Eva R 

Westerly, 

The latter is correct except the amd; 904,081,046 is read nine 
hundred four million, eighty-one thousand, forty-six. 


Can a number be divided by a larger ore? In one of the papers taken 
here it is said not to be impossible. aA 
Detroit, 


When we consider the matter of separating a number carefully 
we find there are two kinds of separating—one into parts, the 
other into groups. (1) A type problem for the first is, “ John 
divides 12 cents among 4 boys.” (2) A type problem for the 
second is, ‘“‘ John divides 12 cents among some boys giving each 
3 cents. 

In the first the size of the art is required ; in the second the 
number of groups. In the first the number sought denotes the 
part; in the second the number sought denotes the group. 
Every number can be cut into parts. You can divide 4 by 5, 6, 
7, 8, etc.—that is, cut 4 into five, six, seven, eight or more parts. 
When you desire to put a number into groups you cannot pro- 
ceed if the number to be grouped is smaller than the number in 
the group. This is an impossible problem. “ John divides 3 
cents among some boys giving each 4 cents.” But you can rea- 
son upon it like this, “It John had 4 cents he could make one 
group; if he had 2he could make half a group.” While you can- 
not make up a group with 3 cents it is satisfactory to know what 
part of a group you have. 


The 1895 session of the Catholic summer school at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., is to last six weeks. The lectures will be upon Biblical 
studies, science, art, music, mental philosophy, church history, 
general literature, early English, German, and French literature, 
philosophy of rhetoric, social, scientific, and political economy. 
The following board of studies has been appointed: Rev. F. P. 
Siegfried, of Philadelphia, chairman ; Rev. P. A Halpin, S. J., of 
St. Francis Xavier's college, New York city: Rev. Joseph H. 
McMahon, of St. Patrick’s cathedra!, New York city ; Brother Jus- 
tin, of Manhattan college, New York city; John H. Haaren, of 
Brooklyn. 
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New Books. 


In the science of psychology vast strides have been made in the 
past few years, and yet experienced investigators assert that it is 
still in a very redimentary state. The field of the writer on the 
science has however been greatly widened—the different phases 
of mind are much better understood. In a‘volume entitled Zhe 
Psychic Factor, Charles Van Norden, late president of Elmira 
college, has given a broad view of the present condition of the 
science. After defining the science and describing the methods 
of study, he proceeds to consider mind in general as shown in 
plants and animals and to describe the different stages in the de- 
velopment of the nervous system. Next consciousness is treated 
and the different phases of sub-consciousness, as sleep, dreaming, 
somnambulism, hypnosis, hyprotic sleep, personality, thought- 
transference, lucidity, and hallucination; then the psychology of 
diseases as hysteria and criminality, then the organs of sense, as 
the end ergans of touch, taste, sight, smell, and hearing, and the 
muscular sense, and lastly the strictly mental faculties, as percep- 
tion, memory, immagination, formal thought, the feelings, willing, 
etc. The noticezble thing about the book is the great difference 
in treatment of the subject in this and the older books. The in- 
timate relation between mind and body is recognized ; this gives 
firm ground, rendering intelligent study of manifestations of mind 
possible. The book is of moderate size and as free from technic- 
alities as possible; the students of ordinary acquirements can 
take it up and read it with pleasure and profit. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 


A volume representing much labor and containing many feat- 
ures of great usefulness is the Laboratory Manual of Physics 
and Applied Electricity, In its present form the book is chiefly 
the work of the editor, Prof. Edward L. Nichols, of Cornell uni- 
versity, of assistant professors George S. Moler, Ernest Merritt, 
and Frederick Bedel, and of Instuctors Frederick J. Rogers, 
Homer J. Hotchkiss, and Charles P. Mathews. It has been 
thought wise, instead of giving complete information to laboratory 
students, to encourage continual reference to other works and 
original sources. The manual is divided into two volumes and is 
designed for three classes of students differing from each other 
in experience, maturity, and purpose. The matter is so presented 
that the student is led to depend less and less on the book and 
more and more on his own resources. It is assumed that the 
student possesses some knowledge of analytical geometry and the 
calculus ; also that he has completed a text- book and lecture course 
on physics. Special attention has been given tothe needs of those 
who are preparing for engineering. In Parts I, II, and III, 
of Vol. IL, there is a considerable amount of work in applied elec- 
tricity, in photometry, and in heat, with particular reference to 
the training of engineering students. The final chapters consist 
of hints for advanced work. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $3.00.) 





In Maiden Meditation is the title of a little book by a writer 
who signs herself E. V. A. It is a series of meditations on such 
subjects as After the Ball, After Dinner, After Church, After a 
Wedding, etc., and consists of a chain of reflections on woman's 
relations, duties, hopes, opportunities, and desires. The author 
has gathered thoughts from a variety of sources and welded them 
together into delightful essays. They are worthy of careful read- 
ing by both men and women for the light they throw on the 
philosophy of life. (A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 


To acquire a familiar knowledge of geography requires a life- 
time. The mistake frequently made in school is the crowding of too 
many facts on the attention of the learner. A series of Relief 
Maps has just been issued which will help to impress upon the 
minds of the pupils the forms of the continents and countries, 
These maps are made in two forms—the cheaper ones of plain 
stiff paper, similar to drawing paper (these are to be substituted 
for and used as outline map blanks), the others of a stiff card- 
board covered with a durable water-proof surface that can be 
quickly cleaned with a damp sponge, adapted to receive a suc- 
cession of markings and cleansings. Oceans, lakes, and rivers, 
as well as land, appear in the same color, white, so as to facil- 
itate the use of the map as a geographical slate. These relief 
practice maps of all the continents, of the United States, and of 
several sub-divisions, will be followed by maps of England, the 
Roman empire, etc. It is intended that the watersheds, rivers, 
lakes, bays, etc., shall be named by the pupils as the teacher points 
them out and marked in with lead pencil. Thus the pupil will 
acquire knowledge of the division studied gradually a d naturally. 
The maps may also be used very protitably in the history class, 
(William Beverly Harison, 59 Fifth avenue, N. Y. Maps 9}x11 
inches, plain $5 per hundred; with water-proofed surface $10. 
Large map of the United States 10x 15 inches, $10. and $15. per 
hundred.) 


_ The object in teaching arithmetic is two-fold—to develop skill 
in arithmetical operations and power of applying principles. These 
are attained by constant peactice in solving problems and in the 
exercise of the reasoning faculties. Many teachers acknowledge 
tae necessity of having plenty of problems, but feel thac the task 
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of preparing supplemertzry work, by reason of limited time, is a 
serious burden. It was to supply this want that the Comflete 
Graded Arithmetic of George E. Atwood was prepared. The 
topical arrangement is discarded especially in the lower grades, 
The fact has been kept steadily in view that with children long 
continued practice 1s necessary to develop skill and fix principles. 
The work is divided into grades, the work of a grade being the 
work of a year. It has been the aim to relieve the teacher of all 
care except to see that the work is well done. Rules and defini- 
tions are givea because most teachers believe that learning them 
after some knowledge of the processes is obtained aids in re- 
membering those processes. The problems are very numerous 
and have been arranged so as to compel the closest attention of 
pupils. Great variety of statements will also be found, and the 
problems are so worded as to compel thought on the part of the 
pupil. Part first of this arithmetic contains work for the fourth 
and fifth grades. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 45 cents.) 


The Revolutionery and Civil wars have been pretty thoroughly 
treated in romance ; that of 1812 has received comparatively little 
attention from story writers. Everett T. Tomlinson has under- 
taken to treat this period in a series of stories of which the first, 
The Search for Andrew Field, has just appeared. It is well 
known that one of the causes of the war was “the right of 
search” claimed and carried ouc by “ Great Britain and as a result 
of this Andrew Field was “pressed,” The authsr is thoroughly 
familiar with the territory in which the scene is laid and many are 
the adventures, perils, and difficulties met during the search, 
Andrew Field and his friends are manly American boys with a 
loye for their country, and the story is full of life and spirit, 
manly in tone, and free from “slang,” conveying much historical 
information and many lessons of 1aanliness and courage. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 


Six Minutes’ Preparation for Reading Casar, by Frederick 
B. Richardson, A.M., of the Cutler school, New York, is intended 
to furnish the necessary preparation for reading the first four 
books of Czsar in the shortest possible time. It is intended for 
very young pupils, but may be used with advantage by older 
ones, The main features are as follows: The rules of pronun- 
ciation are applied from the beginning. The verb is taught first, 
that the pupil may begin with complete sentences. The cases, 
with their more common meatings, are explained and illus- 
trated one by one, and not until all are mastered is the declen- 
sion given as a whole. Instead of the four principal parts, the 
three stems, the present, the perfect, and the perfect participle, 
are given. The stem only of nouns and adjectives (unless the 
nominative is very irregular) is given in the vocabularies. Many 
details of grammar are omitted, making the book small in size. 
The sentences in each article not only illustrate some new princi- 
ple, but are also a review of many old principles. In each lesson 
the pupil is given explicit directions as to what to study. As the 
sentences studied are taken from the first four books of Casar, 
after pursuing the course here laid down the pupil will have 
little difficulty in reading that classic. (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. go cents.) 


A revised edition of Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographé: 
Jnstructor has just been published. It contains the system first 
published in 1837 with numerous improvements added—a sys- 
tem that is now extensively used in all parts of the English-speak- 
ing world. The volume is designed to furnish, within the com- 
pass of a book of handy size, a complete presentation of phonog- 
raphy. This revision was made especially for American students. 
In place of parliamentary reports are given a speech by Daniel 
Webster and a sermon by Dr. Blair; the business letters bear 
names of American cities, and United States money is used in- 
stead of pounds and shillings. Many who contemplate the study 
of shorthand are asking themselves, Which system is the best ? 
We can safely say they will make no mistake if they adopt the 
Isaac Pitman system. With this system well learned and a fair 
degree of intelligence and culture the young man or woman may 
feel certain of getting and retaining a good position, (Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, 33 Union square, N. Y. $1.50.) 


There are many blood purifiers, but only one Hood's Sarsaparilla, which is re- 
liable, and which cures. 
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Important Events, &c. 


[Selected from OuR TIMES, monthly, 30 cents a year. ] 


The Japanese Win a Great Victory. 


A great battle was fought in Corea Sept. 14 and 15 at Ping- 
Yang (Ping-An) in which the Japanese were completely victor- 
ious. On the Thursday preceding a Japanese column made a re- 
connoissance, drawing the fire of the Chinese forts and ascertain- 
ing their position. At day break on Saturday an attack was made 
on the Chinese works on the right, left, and center, one of the at- 
tacking bodies being reinforced by a corps of marines from the 
Ta-Tong river. The Chinese had used the old defences at Ping- 
An and had thrown up new works, making the position an ex- 
ceptionally strong one. The cannonading was kept up until two 
o’clock in the afternoon, when a body of Japanese infantry was 
thrown forward and maintained a rifle fire on the enemy until 
dusk. The Chinese defence suffered greatly, but the losses on 
either side were small, both the Chinese and Japanese having tak- 
en advantage of all the shelter available. The firing continued 
at intervals during the night; in the meantime, two Japanese 
flanking columns had formed a cordon around the Chinese. 

At three o’clock Sunday morning all the Japanese columns at- 
tacked the enemy. The Chinese proved to be as weak in the rear 
as they were strong in front. They were taken completely by 
surprise, were thrown into a panic and hundreds were cut down. 
Those who escaped death, finding themselves surrounded, broke 

















and fled. Some of Viceroy Li Hung Chang’s European drilled 
troops held their ground and were cutdown toa man. The Jap- 
anese captured immense stores of provisions and munitions of 
war and hundreds of colors. Of the 20,000 Chinese engaged in 
the battle it is estimated that 16,000 were killed, wounded, and 
taken prisoners. The killed alone is estimated at 2,300. The 
Japanese loss was trifling. The only effective Chinese army in 
Corea is therefore destroyed, leaving the Japanese practically 
masters of the situation. 

Within ten hours after the conclusion of the battle the military 
engineers had completed a field telegraph line from Seoul to Ping- 
An. A column of the Japanese was pushed forward to take pos- 
session of the mountain passes, and others were sent in pursuit 
of scattered bodies of the enemy. 

Ping-An, where :he battle was fought, is a natural stronghold, 
situated on the Ta-Tong river, about fifty miles from its mouth. 
This river is, next to the Yalu on the north, which separates Corea 
from China, the most important waterway in the country. In 
past centuries Ping-An has been besieged many times by Chinese 
and Japanese armies and many important battles have been fought 
in its vicinity. The people of the Ping-An and Whang-Hai prov- 
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inces are turbulent and have caused the Corean government much 
trouble. 

While Chinese transports were landing troops at Yalu the Jap- 
anese fleet attacked the Chinese war ships, and a severe battle 
ensued. The CAzn-Yuen and another Chinese warship were 
sunk and the Chao-Yung and Yang-Wez went ashore. The 
Japanese lost no vessels; several of them were badly damaged. 


Points Toward which the Japanese are Moving. 


The Japanese are reported to be advancing along the road to 
the Yalu river and doubtless have designs on Wi-ju, the big Cor- 
ean town just across the Yalu river from the Chinese territory. 
This is the handsomest and cleanest city in Corea. It is located 
near the river on a hill, a mile wide by a mile and a half long, and 
is surrounded by long, high, and strong walls of cut granite. At 
intervals are towers with windows from which sentries can keep 
watch in every direction. There are many openings from which 
archers can shoot down on invading armies. Before the era of 
cannon the place was considered almost impregnable. Little can 
be seen of the city within except some of the red roofr and por- 
celain copings, the tops of Buddhist temples, and the upper stories 
of official buildings, because of the height of the walls. 

If the Japanese succeed in taking this city, their advance will 
be an easy one to the very gates of Mukden, the capital of the 
Chinese province of Shin-king, which is on the road to Pekin and 
also on the road to Newchwang. This latter place may be the 
real object of the Japanese advance. It has an immense com- 
merce with every port on the China coast from Tientsin down to 
Canton, and while its exports are very cheap, being beans, bean 
cake, and bean oil, they are three of the great necessaries of Chin- 
ese daily life. Their transportation from Newchwang involves the 
service of hundreds of steamers, sailing vessels, and junks. Any 
interruption to its trade would be a thunderbolt to the Chinese 
coast, and would produce more consternation than the capture 
of Pekin itself. 


Peary Fails to Cross Greenland. 


Thesteamer /a/con returned to St. John’s, N. F., Sept. 15, bring- 
ing back all the members of the Peary party, except Lieut. Peary 
and two others who will remain at Bowdoin bay for another year. 
All the members of the party were well. Mrs. Peary came back 
with the others with her baby, born a month after the Fa/con left 
for the north. On March 6 last the main expedition started across 
Greenland to Independence bay. The weather was very severe ; 
at one time the thermometer dropped to 
55 and 60 degrees below zero, with a 
gale blowing at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour. Many of the dogs froze to death 
and the members of the expedition came 
near perishing. After the storm the four 
well ones continued onward for fourteen 
days. The dogs continued to die, how- 
ever, and those left were unable to drag 
the sledges and provisions. It was 
therefore decided to return to headquart- 
ers, which was reached April 20. The 
party was absent forty-five days and 
only got 130 miles away. Considerable 
was done during the season to increase 
our knowledge of the country. A survey 
was made of the unexplored coast of 
Melville bay and 150 miles of it was charted. Lieut. Peary and 
his wife made a sledge journey to Olrike bay, 100 miles distant. 
The scientific observations were continued all winter. When the 
return party left, Lieut. Peary and five natives started for head- 
quarters, where he will remain all winter. The men are well pro- 
visioned for a year and will be well looked after by the natives. 
It is proposed to try another expedition across Greenland in the 
spring. 


LIEUT. PEARY. 


An Unlucky Expedition. 


On July 7 the iron screw steamer Miranda, 220 feet long ard 
31 feet of beam, left New York having on board a company ol 
scientists, editors, and others, headed , 
by Dr. Frederick A. Cook, surgeon and 
ethnologist of the Peary expedition, 
for a trip of pleasure and investigation, 
to the arcticregions. It was intended 
that the Wzranda should enter Mel- 
ville bay and go to the headquarters 
of Peary, and perhaps the sites of the 
winter quarters of Kane, Greely, and 
Hayes. The return was to be along 
the coast of Greenland and Labrador 
to New York, where it was expected 
that the vessel would arrive about the 
middle of this month. The vessel 
struck a rock seven miles off New 
Sukkertoppen, Greenland, Aug. 9, and 
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was abandoned at sea in a sinking condition Aug. 23. The 
members of the party were all saved and brought to Cape Breton 
in a fishing schooner, arriving there Sept. 5. Those acquainted 
with arctic travel say it was almost madness to attempt an ex- 
pedition in northern waters in such a ship. 





Andorra Wants to be Independent. 


One of the most interesting little states in Europe is Andorra. 
It is nominally a repuolic, but is really under the joint control of 
the bishop of Urgel and the republic of France. The French 
suzerainty has existed since 1278 and has been acquiesced in by 
the bishop, but now the latter declares that the Andorrans must 
be rid of the French yoke. Geographically Andorra is a saucer 
at the top of the Pyrenees, lying between France and Spain, con- 
taining about fifteen square miles and inhabited by about 7,000 
people, addicted to pastoral pursuits and smuggling. The magis- 
trates are the commanders of the militia, of which Andorra has a 
force of 600. They decide cases that come before them with no 
regard for written law, for there is no written law in Andorra. 
One of them represents the bishop and the other the French 
republic. The appellate tribunal of one is named alternately by 
the bishop and the republic, and an appeal lies from the former 
to Urgel and from the latter to Paris. 





Mount St. Elias on British Soil.—Three Rival Peaks. 


_ The party that has been engaged in surveying the boundary 
line between Alaska and the British possessions has returned to 
Washington. The main body of the great region bought from 
Russia is definitely located on the 141st meridian. One of the 
most important results was to settle that Mount St. Elias was 
not on United States soil. Its height was found to be 18,023, or 
considerably higher than the estimate of several exploring parties. 
The most astonishing thing was the discovery of two, if not 
three other mountains farther inland on British territory that are 
higher than the famous saint’s mountain. Of these, Mount 
Logan is 19,534 feet high, and there are two other nameless 
peaks that overreach Mount St. Elias by several feet. 


Death of Gen. Stoneman. 


Gen. George Stoneman, a prominent officer of the civil war, 
recently died in Buffalo. He was born in 1822, graduated from 
the United States military academy in 1846, and was in active 
service on the Pacific coast from 1847 to 1857. The cavalry of 
the army of the Potomac was organized by him. When the Con- 
federate army evacuated Yorktown his cavalry and artillery pur- 
sued it and brought on the battle of Williamsburg. He suc- 
ceeded Gen. Heintzelman as commander of the Third army 
corps. Subsequently he held commands at different points and 
did effective service. After the war he rose to the rank of major- 
general in the regular army; he retired August 16, 1871. In 
1882 he was elected governor of California and served in that 
office with credit until 1887. 


The World’s Wheat Crop. 


According to the estimate of the Hungarian minister of agri- 
culture the world’s wheat crop for the present year will amount 
to 2,476,000,000 bushels, as against 2.279,000,000 in 1893 and an 
average of 2,280,000,000 for the last ten years. Of this quantity 
the United States will probably furnish more than 500,000,000 
bushels, 171,000,000 of which will be exported. A few years ago 
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Argentina did not produce wheat enough for its own wants ; now 
it exports at least 50,000,000 bushels. The prices are rather low 
and probably will remain so. 


Applieations for Pensions. 


According to the statement of Commissioner Lochren the 
work of the twelve months preceding July 1, 1894, reduced the 
number of pending pension claims from 711,150 to 619,027, or 
about 13 percent. Of these 619,027 claims 154,519 are for in- 
creases of pensions under the act of June 27, 1890, There are 
now 287,209 claimants not on the rolls. The only chance of an 
increase of expenditures will come from acts of Congress adding 
whole classes of new pensioners or making increases in the rates 
of present classes, 


The Situation in Europe. 


There are signs that the Triple alliance 7, ¢., the peace compact 
between Germany, Italy, and Austria, is weakening, that the 
political situation in Europe is changing. It is rumored that an 
understanding has been arrived at between Germany and France, 
and that Premier Crispi is thinking about withdrawing Italy from 
the alliance and adopting a policy of neutrality. This would 
allow Italy to reduce the army, and bring the expenses within 
the income. Count Kalnocky’s recent speech shows that the 
relations between Austria and Roumania are not good, while in 
Bulgaria the relations between Prince Ferdinand and ex-Premier 
Stambouloff are strained. It has been demonstrated, both in 
Germany and in France, that existing projectiles are useless 
against balloons. New cannons and new guns are necessary, 
and, consequently, new burdens mu.t be imposed on the tax- 
payers. 


The Chief of the French Bourbons. 


Prince Louis Phillipe Albert, of Orleans, count of Paris, chief 
of the royal house of France, died in exile, recently at Stowe 
house, Buckinghamshire, England. Had the Royalists suc- 
ceeded in his lifetime in reestablishing monarchy in France, he 
would have become king. The fact that they did not seems 
never to have disturbed him much, He very sensibly spent his 
time in literary and other useful work, The count was passion- 
ately fond of children and interested in school reform. During 
the civil war in the United States, the count served as a captain 
of volunteers under Gen. McClellan, and this assures him a warm 
place in the hearts of Americans. Later he wrote a “ History of 
the Civil War in America,” in seven volumes, which has been 
characterized by Major General Schofield as “an exceedingly 
able work, free from prejudice and bias.” He also wrote exten- 
sively for the magazines. The French government refused to 
revoke the edict of exile even after his death, and he therefore 
could not be buried in the family vaults at Dreux, 





The Hawaiian Elections. 


October 29 is the date fixed for the elections in Hawaii. Regis- 
tration is in active progress. In some districts the natives have 
registered in considerable numbers ; in others only afew of them 
have come forward. In spite of the recognition of the republic 
by the United States, many still have hopes that the queen will 
be restored. Her commissioners are very reticent, but it is be- 


‘lieved they wiil soon announce that there is no hope of her restor- 


ation to the throne. 








Though published very recently the two books named below have 
TWO STERLING BOOKS already shown themselves to be thoroughly in line with best modern 
@ ideas of teaching. 








Thomas’s History of the United States. 


Walsh’s Mathematics for Common Schools 





532 pages. 14 Maps and 93 Illustrations. $1.12. 


Accutate, Impartial, Entertaining, Complete, Full Treatment 
of Economic and Social Questions, Observes of 
Due Proportion, Useful Appendices. 








The Chicago Inter-Ocean: “Admirably adapted to the classroom. The 
author has the right view of hietory—that it is a revelation of the spirit of the 
people, their aims and motives and achievements. We mark the book as one of 
more than usual excellence.” 


William F. Helcomb, Professor of History, Swarthmore College, Pa.: “I 
have read the greater part of the book and am convinced that Professor Thomas 
has succeeded in giving us an excellent school text, which is a decided improve 
ment over most such books with which I am acquainted.” 








Part I. Primary. 218 pages. - . 30 cents. 
Part Il. Intermediate. 252 pages. - 35 cents. 
Part Ill. Advanced. 365 pages. - 65 cents. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

Original Method of Grading, Co.tinuous and Frequent Re- 
views, Full Drill Work, Simple Algebraic Methods, Ele- 
mentary Geometry, Great Number of Problems. Great 
Variety of Problems, Oral Work—Sight Work, 
Omission of Rules. 


J. W. Stearns. President Normal School, Madison, Wis., writes: “ Here is the 
Mathematics below the High Schoo! simplified and enriched, and we exclaim as 
we examine the books,—’ Why have we not done this before?’ To all teachers of 
arithmetic we say, ‘ Do not fail to examine these books.’” 

Hen. A. B. Poland, State Supt. of Schools, New Jersey: “ In variety, brevity 
freshness, and appositeness, they are unsurpassed.” 





full Catalogue sent on application. Correspondence with regard to the introduction of these and any other of our Standard Text-Books is invited. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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The Grand Army Encampment. 


The annual encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic 
at Pittsburg, Pa., brought together veterans from all parts of the 
country. Among the resolutions adopted was one of sympathy 
for the family of the count of Paris, who was a member of Gen. 


McClellan's staff during the war. A resolution was also a opted 
urging the teaching of patriotism in the schools of the United 
States, and the placing of a flag on every school-house and in 
every school-room in the land. A committee on patriotic teach- 
ing was added to the standing committees. Col. Thomas G. 
Lawlor, of Illinois, was elected commander and Major A. P. 
Burchfield, of Pittsburg, senior vice commander, The next annual 
eucampment will be held in Louisville. 





A Great Scientific Discoverer. 


Prof, Hermann von Helmholtz, the celebrated physiologist and 
physician, died of paralysis in Berlin on Sept. 8. After studying 
medicine he became, in 1848, professor of anatomy in the acad- 
emy of fine arts in Berlin. Later he filled professional chairs at 
Konigsberg, Heidelberg, and Berlin. 
His greatest work was atreatise on 
“The Conservation of Force,” pub- 
lished in 1847, which set forth, for 
the first time, the interchangeability 
and indestructibility of all the mani- 
festations of force in nature, such as 
light, heat, electricity, chemical action, 
and animal vitality. He showed also 
for the first time a difference in 
chemical composition between the 
active and quiescent muscles, and 
proved by means of ingenious devices, 
that thought is not instantaneous. 
Prof. von Helmholtz was a very suc- 
cessful lecturer on these and other 
subjects. Probably this century has 
produced no greater scientist than he was. In 1883, the German 
emperor conferred on him a title of nobility. 





ow 


PROF. HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. 





San Marino’s President Dead. 


The death of Pietro M. Tonnini, president of San Marino, one 
of the smallest republics in the world, occurred recently. San 
Marino, which contains only thirty-three square miles of territory, 
is perched on one of the eastern spurs of the Apennines, and is 
reached only by a single road. Its little army of gco men could 
therefore offer a stout resistance to an invader. Small as the 
republic is, President Tonnini had to share his honors with an- 
other, for the republic has two executive officers, and they are 
selected for only six months. The grand council of sixty mem- 
bers elect a council of twelve, who in turn select the two presi- 
dents, or “ captains-regent,”” who hold office for only one-half of 
a year. The San Marino republic has existed since early in the 
third century. 


Germans Honor Bismarck. 


A grand demonstration took place at Varzin in honor of Bis- 
marck. People came from all parts of the German states to pay 
their respects to one who is looked upon as the father of United 
Germany. In his speech Bismarck dwelt upon the hostility of 
the Poles to the Germans, and said that forty-seven millions of 
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Germans would never consent to be ruled by two millions of 
Poles. 


Great Forest Fires. 


The long continued drouth in August and the early part of 
September made the fields and forests so dry that extensive fires 
occurred in several states, including Minnesota, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York. The firs in Minnesota were so exten- 
sive as to amount to an appalling calamity. The town of Hinckley 
was destroyed and many others in the vicinity suffered severely. 
Hundreds of people who were deprived of their homes sought 
refuge in Duluth. Several hundred people lost their lives. As- 
sistance poured in from all quarters. Even the sultan of Turkey 
was a contributor to the relief fund. 





Ocean Record Broken Again.—The Zucanza reached Queens- 
town on the morning of Sept. 14, having made the trip from New 
York to that place in 5 days 8 hours, and 25 minutes, reducing 
the record by over two hours. 

No Danger of War in Europe.—M. Witte, the Russian min- 
ister of finance, says the outlook in Europe for peace is a hopeful 
one. There is no intention of making Bulgaria a Russian prov- 
ince, 





The War in Lombok.—The insurrection in Lombok an island 
east of Java, is violent. The native island king has joined forces 
with the natives, and unitedly they are doing all they can to throw 
off the Dutch yoke. 

International Peace Congress.—The body met in Perugia, 
Italy, Sept. 13. Signor Bonghi in his address blamed the press 
for exciting feelings of hatred between Italy and France. 








Religious Riot in India.—In the city of Pona, in the Bombay 
presidency, a fight was caused by the disturbance of Mohamme- 
dan worship by the music of a Hindu procession. The Moham- 
medans were defeated and then the Hindus sacked the mosque 
and attempted to burn tt. 





Samoa Peaceful Again.—-The British warship Buzzard 
threatened some time ago to bombard Aana, whereupon the rebel 
chiefs went on board the Curacao, acknowledged their submission 
to King Malietoa, and gave up foo guns. 

The French in Madagasear.—A minister has been sent to 
Madagascar with a view of establishing an effectual French pro- 
tectorate over the country. This means also a French represen- 
tative in the island with power to deal with foreign questions. 





Mexico in Good Condition.—The message of Pres. Diaz states 
that the finances are in good shape; railroad building through- 
out the country is active. Since April 1 last the Mexican govern- 
ment has sold 1,000,000 acres of land to private individuals. 





Ships Steered by Electricity.—A Frenchman has invented 
an apparatus that performs the work of a helmsman. When the 
vessel gets off the course for which the instrument is set, an elec- 
tric current starts a motor and moves the rudder until the vessel 
returns to her proper course. After a two months’ trial the ap- 
paratus is reported to have worked very successfully. 





The St. Denis Hote!| ——$-—______— 


Broapoway ano Evceventw STReEer, 


Opposite Grace Church, 


Received 


Highest Awards 


AT THE 





| _ The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 

| the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 

| handsome addition that doubles its former capacity 

| The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel ere all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 





NEW YORK. 














s 

By Root and Case. A new book for Singing 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
Jithin a} tutes. The Best book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price socents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 





World’s Fair 





Founded b 
Illustrated Calendar givi 


New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 






The Leadin Conservato 0 
Dr. E.Tourjée. Cart Fasten, Director. 


ontains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
of instruction in the book, Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campigiio. A collection of Preludes, 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 


postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position, Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
atedfortearing. Price a5 cents postpaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OINCINNATI—NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


full information free. 
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PARKER'S TALKS |*TAT 
ON PEDAGOGICS. 


By CoL. Francis W. Parker, of Cook County (III.) 
Normal School, is attracting wide attention. All classes 
of teachers should read it. No one has presented the 
doctrine of concentration as it is set forth in this book. 
The development of the ideas here set forth will be the 
most important educational work of the next decade. 

Price, $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; postage, 14 cents, 
500 pages, finely printed and durably bound. 


What is said of it: 


‘‘It is in every respect an admirable book replete with sound 
philosophy and practical methods. 








‘* Every page bears evidence of earnest study.” 


Sez 
—Supt. John Swett, San Francisco. A scratchy ben Moay balke 


AND ME° 





—pr.£.£, whe, or. | & Thought or spoil a pagee 
ene haccnanaie ontigemiae| TO Alloyed “Zink Pens 
—Supt. J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala. write readily and stead il f 


‘It is a work of extraordinary value.” 


mmc - ~~: 
—Prin. T. B,. Noss, California (Pa.) Normal School. | A Kotor wth lads. 
‘*There never has appeared in English a book on Pedagogics 


more pregnant with thought, more suggestive to teachers, better 


adapted to their wants.” —Dr, Levi Seeley. WA25 Ck. WZ BORES SAMPLE CARD NS StXLES 
| LOCKS. KT KOVR STATIONERS OR'BX MAIL POSTPAID. 





B, L, KBLIOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. TADELISA PEN @ 74 5"AvNEW YORK 


Fisher’s Essentials of 
Geography for 1894-95, 


Including 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR. 


Advance orders have already been received for several hundred copies. There is a| 
constantly increasing demand for this deservedly popular and helpfui book on Geography. 
This new edition has been enlarged and revised to date. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. With 
perforated Maps for slate work, 60 cents. 


Geographical News of the Year, separate, paper binding. Price, 20 cents. 


This has become a permanent and important feature of the work. The present 
edition contains full-page portraits of the late President Carnot, of France, also the new | 
President, M. Jean Casimir-Perier, with a brief history of the life of each; a review of 
the historical and geographical events which have occurred during the past year in the 
United States, Hawaii, Spanish America, Europe, Asia, Africa, &c. There are also 
fourteen pages of statistics, tables, &c. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


can now be selected with the certainty o curately described. Special prices to teach- | 
securing valuable books only. Our new, ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 | 
catalogue of all the best books and aids| closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 | 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent} volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much|the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
ess thancost. It is the result of months of] are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
patient labor. All important books are ac- | ished on receipt of price. 





| 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. | 


DRY GOODS, 





Linens, 


Our new Fall lines of Housekeeping 


| Linens will be on Sale this week. 


In addition to an exceptional exhibit of 
choice goods, we shall offer during the 
week several hundred fine double damask 
Irish Table Cloths and Napkins, purchased 
at a reduction of 30 per cent from manu- 
facturer’s list price. 

Sizes and prices are as follows: 

NAPKINS. 
3-4, $5.50 and $6.75 per doz. 
TABLE CLOTHS. 

2x2 yds.,$3.00, $3.75 each. 

2x2 “‘ sm, 676 * 

iw 4.25, 5.75 “ 


2x3 ‘“* 626, 6.75 ‘“ 
— = 60v, 7.50 “ 


Larger sizes at proportionately low 
prices. 


lames McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & lith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi 
cating with advertisers. 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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General Notes. 


OuR TIMES for October is an exceed- 
ingly bright number. The leading article 
is an account of the efforts for a reconcilia- 
tion between the civil ard ecclesiastical 
powers in Italy, with portraits of King Hum- 
boldt, Premier Crispi, and Pope Leo XIII. 
The Cook and Peary expeditions are de- 
scribed, with portraits of the leaders. In ad- 
dition there are portraits of Prof. Koch, Prof, 
Helmholtz, Sir Isaac Pitman, and Gen. 
Banks. Japan’s great victories are de-| 
scribed: a map shows where the battle | 
took place. There isan article on the city of | 
Vienna with map, and there are others on | 
the Mexican boundary survey and a strange | 
people in the Caucasus region, with illus- | 
trations. Besides, the number contains | 
other features that will recommend it to| 
teachers and pupils. 





“ Necessity is the mother of invention” 
is a concise expression of a well-known 
truth, Writing with the pen was too slow 
for the nineteenth century and the type 
writer was evolved. All who have much | 
writing to do should avail themselves of its | 
assistance. One of the popular machines | 
of the day isthe Smith Premier. A full de- 
scription ot it may be obtained of the Smith 
Premier Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


When a thing is needed it is a good thing | 
to know rigut where to go for it, knowing | 
that just what is required will be found. | 

W. Schermerhorn & Co., 3 East 14th} 
street, N. Y., are well known to teachers as | 
dealers in kindergarten and school supplies. 
They take extraordinary pains to suit their | 
patrons. 


The one who first conceived the idea of 
a teachers’ agency could not have realized | 
the benefit he was conferring on teachers | 
and schools alike. The haphazard way in 
which positions were once filled no longer | 
exists, Harlan P. French, manager of the | 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, has helped many | 
teachers to obtain suitable positions and will | 
help many more. Write to him. 


Teachers of music will be glad to have | 
their attention called to the Paragon of| 
Song, by Root and Case, a new book for | 
singing schools, singing classes, conven- 
tions, and institutes ; Treble Clef Choir, by 
G. F. Root and D. B. Towner, for women's 
voices ; Elite Organ Album, edited by P F. 
Campiglio, a collection of preludes, offe r- 
tories, and music forall occasions, and Mu- 
sic Tablet, with a condensed view of the 
material composition. All these are issued | 
by the John Church Co., New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 


General Grant lived on Bovinine the last 
four months of his life. It is guaranteed to 
build up bone and muscle by creating new | 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


| visitors, 
|they can get such ware—and as a gilt. 


blood daily. It is therefore good for feeble 
infants and children. Surgeon-General Mur- 
ray used it successfully for nervous dyspep- 
sia in his own family. 


THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS 
OF MICHIGAN AND THE WEST 


are illustrated and described in a handsome 
folder which has just been issued by the 
Michigan Central “The Niagara Falls 
Route.” The folder is designed for the 
| special use of people in the East who wish 
|to learn something about the resorts of 


| Michigan (including Mackinac Island and | 


| the Lake Superior region), Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Yellowstone Park, Colorado, Utah, 


| and the Pacific Coast, and will be sent on | 


| application to W. H. Underwood, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| “ Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night, 


God said ‘Let Newton be,’ and there was 
light.” 

This is the compliment paid by a poet to 
agreat genius. The children of to-day are 
the heirs of all the discoveries of Newton 
and other great men. They can test these 
| laws for themselves in the laboratory. It 


| was according to the experiment plan that | 


| Supt John 8. Gifford prepared his Ele- 
| mentary Lessons in Physics, It is in- 
| tended for the higher classes in grammar 
schools and high schools. Correspondence 
|in regard to it is requested by Thompson, 
Brown & Co.,, Boston and Chicago. 


Try the Nickel Plate Road when you go 
Vest.. Low rates via Nickle Plate Koad. 


How refreshing is a good ablution to one 
who uses Pear’s Soap! Those who have 
not experienced the pleasurable feeling that 
is enjoyed in such cases shouid make haste 
to give this soap atrial. Its wide and ever 
widening use is sufficient recommendation. 


Happy the housewife who has a china 
closet full of handsome dishes to show her 
We can infurm the ladies how 


Write to tne Great American Tea Co., 33 
Vesey street, N. Y., for an order of tea, cof- 
fee, spices, etc. No more will be paid for 
it than the local dealers charge, and in ad- 


| dition a handsome present will be received. 


Do you know that the /owes¢ raves to all 
points West are obtained via. the Nickle | 
The shortest line between | j 
Palace Buffet sleep- | 


Plate Road? 
Buffalo and Chicago. 
ing cars. Fast trains; inquire of nearest 
ticket agent or address, F. J. Moore, Gen’! 
Agent, 23 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The original sentence was that men and 
women should earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brows. Most of them, however, 
‘like to get out of as much of the hard work 


| as possible, and many articles and appli- 


ances have been invented for this purpose. 


| Among these is Sapolio, that considerably | 
| reduces the housewile’s labor. 


“ Excuse haste and a bad pen” used to 
be the formal way of winding up a letter. 
No such excuse need be made if one uses 
the Tadella. Tadella alloyed zinc pens are 
warranted to write readily and steadily. A 
box of them may be had of the nearest sta- 

|tioner or of the Tadella Pen Co., 74 Fifth 
| avenue, N, Y. 


Macmillan & Co, expect to receive this 
| Fall the second volume of E, J. Payne’s 
| striking work, entitled “A History of the 

| New World Called America,” 


| okai’s masterpiece, “Timar’s Two 
Worlds,” will be issued in Appleton’s Town 
and Country library. 


My Health is Solid 


As a duck’s footin the mud, thanks to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. I was formerly in a wretched 
condition, with Gravel 
and Indigestion. I 
paid one physician $42 
for attendance and medi- 
cines, which gave no re- 
lief. I gave up hope of 
ever being well, and just 
walked about to save 
funeral expenses. 
Couldn’t eat a thing that 
would stay on my stom- 
ach. I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it did me good. So I kept on till I have 
taken fourteen bottles and I am perfectly 


Hood’s*Cures 


cured. All symptoms of gravel have disap- 
peared and I have no indigestion.” FREDK. 
EARNFRED, 64 So. Carpenter St., Chicago, I11. 








Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills, biliousness. 
jaundicé, indigestion, sick headache. 25c. 











EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
‘ Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 

Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. ——_ in five 
minutes from a bottie of 


BURNHAW’S ° 

- CLAM 
BOUILLON 

Quality improved, price reduced 3 


© larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 


E, S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 


? 











Will cause puny and 


feeble infants and chil- 
dren to thrive and grow 


plump and rosy. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry knowb 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency 

oes every facility for this class of work Ican 

ow offer a  eeeees - 1 nt with first 
D = Wd SiE 


J, STEWART, 362 W. 23d St,, N.Y. 
DEAF ISSA! 2 Hoan Mouses CRED 





oRommeticatel. Sehs 
quis by F.Hmoon, 886 Bway, N. ¥. My nite for bok 
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An analysis of the 13,669 signatures in 1 
the visitors’ book at Shakespeare’s birth- | Books for Institute Wor 
place fer the year ended March 31 last, | 
shows that thirty-eight different national- | Our line of books on History of Education : 


ities were represented. England and Wales | 3 

contributed 10,779 of these pilgrims ; Amer- | PEDAGOGICS, 

ica, 1,682; Scotland, 296; Ireland, 206; PSYCHOLOGY, 

Germany, 108 ; Canada, 96; Australia, 87 ; METHODS, 

India, 67; Africa, 63; France, 53; New 

Zealand, 36. Four each came from Japan, MANAGEMENT, 

Java, and Portugal, but only two from China ¥ SCHOOL ECONOMY, 
es ier ee Se W hat A lux- Are best for institute work because they are 


J. Selwin Tait & Sons announce “ Cavalry brief but comprehensive; arranged with ques 
Life in Tent and Field,” by Mrs. Orsemus tions and topic headings; well-printed and 


B. Boyd ;: “ Two of a trade,” by Mrs. Mc- Uu TY Pears’ SOap * | bound; by educators and writers of prominence 


Cul'lough William, ard “ Athletics for Phy- and ability; inexpensive and within reach of 





sical Culture,” by Theo. C. Knauff. every teacher, Samples sent to institute conduc 
. . . ; - | tors and instructors on reasonable terms, Liberal 
Julian Ralph is now on his way to the 1S | discount to institutes. 


Orient, where he will make for H/arfer’s 
Weekly and Harper's Magazine studies E. L. KELLOCG & CO., 
of the topsy-turvy conditions that obtain Th } ’ 
upon the world’s farther side. Upon his q 
arrival in Japan he will quickly forward ec 1eAapese 
accounts of whatever he may witness of HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


the war between that country and China, . ” 
of the gathering of the naval represent.- SsOap in all the “¢ MAN \v ONDERFUL 


61 E. 9th St.. New York; also Chicago. 





tives of all Christendom, and of the peculiar eee eeeccceceseess 
scenes attendant upon the war. He will be | MANIKIN. 
met at Yokohama by C. D. Weldon, | It contains fifty different colored plates of the 


the artist, who has long been familiar with WO rl d besid es human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 


; ; , 7 os proper position Over the next. Plates printed 
Oriental life, and who will co operate with on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 


Mr. Ralph in this work. | board, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 

| kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each, 

|'Tms one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
pose. it 1s just right for the student Price $5, 
Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete witn manual 


| E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle 
Bold Everywhere. 





> 
BEECHAM’S PILLS instead of sloshy | > 
mineral waters. 






The pleasing announcement comes from | 
Macmillan & Co. that they will issue in | 
September Bartlett's long promised “ New 
and Complete Concordance, or Verbal In- 
dex to Words, Phrases, and Passages in 3 
the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare.” Mr. Mm As ds, Gad pes Gn ee 
Bartlett has been engaged in this work for by express forexamination. You examine it and if you 


bh Al h h mg — ny pay the express agent our sample 
2 , >’ vears or price, 8, and it is yours. Fine gold plate Chal 
more than twenty years, Altogether there and Charm FREE with each watch, also cur written Ouere 
are some 400,000 entries in the book. Ref- geen har 8 gaara. Write to-day,this may notappear again. 
erences are given not only to acts and HE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO., 


; . 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
scenes, but to lines as numbered in the : = 


Globe edition. Mr, Bartlett's reputation is} SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


already wide as the author of “‘ The Famil- 


iar Quotations,” but this book must at Arithmetic Cards. 
once extend it much further. GREATEST | For giving TESTED | 


During the Teething Period. LABOR | any amount J FOUR | 
| SAVING |! ofpracticei A Sure 
i Wunons gira pt a th a for over | j P clice In | YEARS KIDNER'S PATIL EG sea, 
F YEARS by MILLIONS of MO “RS for their j i | - 
CHILDREN WHILE TEOTRING. Sith eeRrecr oe | DEVICE | arithmetic KIDDER’S PASTILLES, Pricosscts by ma 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, | From the lowest grade of primary addition, througt | STOWELL & CO. 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the | farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 | 
best remedy ee Sold by ty gh in | sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price. 5¢ | 
every part of the world. e sure and ask for “Mrs | cents net r set . tpaid. C l 32 ir 
w *s Soot s ” 1 . pe . postpaid. Complete sets of ir 
Sateraee sodas Seren. and take no other kind handsome wooden box. Price on application. EST FACILITIES FOR supplying tonchene, on de- 
ers wanted. -¥. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago | EpucaTionAL BUREAU. 61 East Ninth St WY 
Among the contents of 7he Forum for 


September is a unique article on “ Home- WON, 


Life in India: Child-Marriages and Wid- TUES WED THUR FRI. 


SAT $§UN 
ows,” by Purushotam Rao Telang, a high- | / 
caste Brahmin who has spent more than a 
year in the United States studying our 
social institutions and customs. Mr. Te- 
lang writes the first explanation, we believe, | ‘ 


that has ever appeared by a Hindu in the) USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


United States, of the custom of child- 
L DI ES HOW ARE YOUR 
A China Closets 


marriages and of the forbidding of the 
Are the old dishes chipped 


marriage of widows in India—two subjects 
that have long been topics of earnest mis- | 
sionary Giscussion. 
: : and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth ? e 
eee Sere tee Sere bos ha ge witi'veptentah te FREE.” Why tsnk poor tes and core an 
s . ? P |ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
ers on Sept. 7. for ail. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
| Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks. Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
' IMPORTANT. | Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agent«. GOOD IN- 
conte Cnaing Mow Yat pa nny Baggage. —~ | COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Bion Hotel. capone Gennes Central Depot. —_ Spices. Work forall. 3 1-2 lbs, fine teas by mail or express for $200 Charges 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up-| paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 


Modern Conveniences. DO YoU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Rest li ith the best. : : i , > ~ : 
gage, on8 ates salvende co ab deci. Vonees Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons, For full particulars, 


live better for less money ai the Grand Union Hotel | prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


ee |THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. * Qui 



































George du Maurier’s “ Trilby,” for | 
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FUST PUBLISHED: 


THE BEGINNERS’ READERS, Nos. |, 2, 3. By Herew M. Creverann. Paper. | 


10 cents each, 


SELECTIONS FROM WASHINCTON IRVING. Selected and Arranged by Isaac 


Tuomas, Principal of High School, New Haven, Conn. Cloth, 383 pages. 50 cents. 


AN EXERCISE BOOK IN‘ALCEBRA,. By Martuew S. McCurpy, Phillips Academy, 


.. Andover. Mass. Cloth, 10 cents, 


SELECTIONS FROM ‘THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNCER PLINY. Edited | 


by Samuet Batt Pcatner, of the Western Reserve University. Paper. 92 pages. 25 cents. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. By Any E. Hiit, Supervisor 
of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH TRAVELLERS; or, Pen Picturesin Geog- 
raphy. By Supt. W. W. Rupert, Pottstown, Pa. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO 





GIFFORD’S PHYSICS. 


Now Ready: 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS, 


By Joun B. Girrorp, Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass, 
60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents, 


On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and 
for High Schools. _ Illustrated with designs of simple apparatus to show the conditions of 
the experiments with full directions for their construction. This work is the outgrowth 
from lessons originally prepared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably suc- 
cessful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use. Unique 
in plain—Simple in treatment—Clear in statements. It has the best accepted methods of 
instruction, The book will well repay the examination of Educators, 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOUPSON, BROWN & CO., Pubs., 23 Hawley St. Boston. 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago 
BY NOTE—NOT BY ROTE. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ‘NORMAL MUSIC COURSE” 
HOLt. 


169 pages. 





by Joun W. Torts and H. E. 
“ Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key note, 


er ° - and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.”"— Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“ < iss to spend seven or eight years merely gcraping together so much miserable Latin and 
quater =. ant be uaneued others ise easily and delightfully in one year. —MILTON. 

Virgil Cucar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Itiad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xeno: ‘on’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 


Clark’s Practica! and Progressive Latin Grammar ; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and | 


> to teachers for exatmination, $1.00. 
” , Ct hy At Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 


, h Series, etc. 
ore ens pene our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








SHORTHAND. ‘ Better Than Teaching. 


THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS ofN. Y. City. 
have exclusively adopted 
The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 

33 Union Square, New York. 

Tee den te Shorthand | Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, New York. 
Terms Moderate. Circulars free. 


An opening for a wide-awake, progres- 
sive educator who can be stimulated 


by success and liberal compensation, 





| _Do you teach “ Current Events” in your school 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times, Send 

RTHAND and Spanish taught by Mail | fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
SHO W. G. CHAFFEE, Osweo, N.Y. | address publishers of this paper 








“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 


Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U. 8S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States, 




















Price, 


NEW EDITION. 


(Revised and Enlarged.) 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


“The most notable publication in its field 
of this gener tion.” 














This famous classic in Piano Instruction 
embodies the very latest and most progress 
i . . . . ~ 
sive ideas in Teaching. For half a century 
it has held the first rank among books of it- 
class. 


900,00 


The new enlarged edition, now issued, 
has undergone a critical revision by the 
eminent authority, [Ir. W. S. B. Mathews, 
and contains the following additions to the 
old book :— 





Copies of the old 
edition have been 
sold. 








New Amusements, 
New Annotations. 
} 
| 


Dr. Mason's Celebrated System 
of Touch and Technics 


| EVERY TEACHER SHOULD OWN A COPY 


| 

|Price, (American or ) 
Foreign Fingering,) ( 

| by mail, Postpaid ) 


| 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-493 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO.,N.Y. J.E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 








‘* The Cambridge Experiment.” 
JUST OUT. 
Hall’s (E. H.) Elementary Physics. 


Mechanics (including Hydrostatics) and Light. 
120pp. 1tzmo. Teachers’ price, 65c.; postage sc. 
An inductive course, based on individual quantita- 
tive work, that has been successfully taught in the 
Cambridge grammar schools, It meets the r-commen- 
| dations of the ** Committee of Ten,” and requires 40 
minutes’ laboratory work and 40 minutes’ lecturing, 
weekly tor abouta year. Suggestions for the lecture- 
room are included. 


New York Teachers’ College Course. 
Woodhull’s (J. F.) First Course in 
Science. 


In two companion volumes, I, Book of Experi- 
ments, 79 pp., 8vo, paper. ‘Teachers’ price, soc. ; 
postage sc. II. Text-Book. 133 pp., 12mo, cloth. 
Teachers’ pri-e, 6 .c. ; postage sc. 
Suitable for Grammar Schools. All experiments 
| cao be performed on the pupil's own desk, without 
| darkening the room, The necessary apparatus costs 
but $:.50 for each pupil, and most of it is ia the nat- 
|ure of a permanent equipment. The experiments 
are confined to the subject of Light. 


| 


Cook County Normal School Course. 
Jackman’s (W. S.) Nature Study 
for the Common Schools. 
Questions for pupils and suggestions for teachers 
on the scientific sie of every-day phenomena, ar- 


ranged by the seasons, 12mo, 444 pp. Teachers’ 
| price, $1.20; postage 1oc, 


The Publishers’ *%+w Fducational Cata- 
logue Free. 


| HENRY HOLT & CO., 
29 W. 23d St. NEW YORK. 


| ’ What book can give 
A » you most help in 
| Geography, Meth- 
ods in Arithmetic, History of Educat am, ote, 


| Send 6cents. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 
| Ninth Street, New York, 
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